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SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 

‘Tue jollowing persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. G. B, Cuzzver, 
D.D. (C.), Rev. H. W. Bexcner (* ), and Mrs, 
H. B. Srown (H. B.S.) 

LCORRESPON DENTS 
from different sections of the Union; from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the Holy Land, have been engaged to write for 
the columns of THIS JOURNAL. 
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FROST IN THE WINDOW. 


Booxs have been written of painted windows, 
and journeys long and expensive have been made 
tosee them. And without a doubt they are both 
curious and more than curious; they are ad- 
mirable. One such work of art, standing through 
generations of men, and making countless hearts 
glad with its beatty, isa treasure for which any 
community may be grateful. 

3ut are we so destitute of decorated windows as, 
at first, one might suppose? Last night the thermo- 
meter sank nearly to zero, and see what business 
nature has had on hand! Every pane of glass is 
etched and figured as never Moorish artist decorat- 
ed Alhambra. Will you pass it unexamined, simply 
because it cost you nothing—because it is so com- 
se it is, this morning, the property of 
common—because it was wrought by 
nature and not by man? Do not do so. Learn 
rather to enjoy it for its own elegance, and for God’s 
sake, who gave to frosts such artist tendencies. 

They 


s9 many in 


he children are wiser than their elders. 
are already at the window interpreting these mys- 
terious pictures. One has discdvered a silent, soli- 
tary lake, extremely beautiful, among stately white 
clifs. Another points out a forest of white fir 
trees and pines, growing in rugged grandeur. There 
are in succession discovered mountains, valleys, 
of glorious structures, a little confused in 
There are various beasts 
too;—here a bear coming down to the water ; birds 
in flocks, or sitting voiceless and solitary. There are 
rivers flowing through plains; and elephants, and 
There are dogs and 
serpents, trees and horses, ships and men. Besides 
ail these phantom creatures, there are shadowy or- 
naments of every degree of beauty, simple or com- 
plex, running through the whole scale, from a mere 
dash of the artist’s tool to the most studied and 
elaborate compositions. 

Neither does Night repeat itself. Every window | 
nas its separate design. Every pane of glass is 
individual and peculiar, You see only one appear- 
ance of anxiety in the artist, and that lest time and 
room should fail for the expression of the endless | 
imaginations whith throng his fertile soil. 

There is a generous disregard of all fictitious or | 
tatural distinctions of society in this beautiful | 
J designs upon the Poor-house win- 
dows are just as exquisite as any upon the rich } 
man’s mansion. The little child’s bed-room window | 
is just as carefully handled as the proudest window | 
n any The church can boast of 
nothing better than the emblazonings on the win- 
dow of the poor seamstress who lives just by. For 
a few hours everybody is rich. 


cities 
their outline by distance. 


buffalos, and herds of cattle. 





working. 
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room of state. 


Every man owns 

victures and galleries of pictures! 
~ But then comes the Iconoclast—the Sun! Ah 
remorseless eyes! why will you gaze out all these 
exquisite figures and lines? Art thou jealous lest 
Night shall make sweeter flowers in Winter time 
than thou canst in all the Summer time’ For 
shame, envious Father of Flowers! There is no end 
of thy abundance. Around the Equator the Sum- 
mer never dies; flowers perfume the whole Ecliptic. 
And spreading out thence, the Summer shall travel 
northward, and for full eight months thou hast the 
temperate zones in thy portfolio. Will not all the 
flowers of the tropics and of eight-month zones 
suffice’ Will not all the myriads that hide under 
‘eaves, that climb up for air to tree-tops, that nestle 
‘n rock-crevices, or sheet the open plains with wide 
effulgence, that ruflls the rocks and cover out of 
sight all rude and homely things—suffice thy heart, 
that thou must come and rob from our Winter can- 
vass all the fine things, the rootless trees, the flowers 
that blossom without growing, the wilderness of 
pale shrubberies that grow by night to die by day? 
Rapacious Sun, thou shouldst set us a better ex- 
ample. 

But the indefatigable Night repairs the desolation. 
New pictures supply the waste ones. New cathe- 
drals, new forests, fringed and blossoming, new 
sceneries, and new races of extinct animals. We 
are rich every morning, and poor every noon. One 
day with us measures the space of two hundred 
years in kingdoms—a hundred years to build up, 
and a hundred years to decay and destroy ; twelve 
hours to overspread the evanescent pane with glori- 
ous beauty, and twelve to extract and dissipate the 
pictures | 

How is the frost-picturing like fancy painting! 

Thus we fill the vagrant hours with innumerable 
designs, and paint visions upon the visionless sphere 
of Time, which, with every revolution, destroys our 
work, restoring it back to the realm of waste 
phantasies ! 
; But is not this a type of finer things than arrant 
fictions? Is it not a mournful vision of many a 
virtuous youth, overlaid with every device of virtue 
which parental care could lay on, dissolved before 
the hot breath of love, blurred, and quite rubbed 
out! 

Or shall we read a lesson for a too unpractical 
mind, full of airy theories, and dainty plans of ex- 
quisite good, that lie upon the surface of the mind, 
fair indeed, till touched? The first attempt at real- 
ization is as when an artist tries to tool these frosted 
sketches, the most exquisite touch of ripest skill 
would mar and destroy them ! 

Or, rather, shall we not reverently and rejoicingly 
oehold ia these morning pictures wrought without 
color, and kissed upon the window by the cold 
lips of Winter, another instance of that Divine Bene- 
ficence of beauty, which suffuses the heavens, 
clothes the earth, and royally decorates the months, 
and sends them forth through all hours, all seasons, 
all latitudes, to fill the earth with joy, pure as the 
Great Heart from which it had its birth! 
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THE CHARMER. 





** Soerates.— Ilowever, you and Simmias appear 
to me asif you wished to sift this subject more 
thoroughly, and to be afraid, like children, lest on 
the soul’s departure from the body, winds should 
blow itaway.” .... 

“Upon this, Cebes said, ‘Endeavor to search us 
better, Socrates. Perhaps there is a childish 
spirit in our breast, that has such adread. Let us 
endeavor to persuade him not to be afraid of death, 


«But you must charm him every day,’ said So- 
crates, ‘until you have quieted his fears.’ 

«But whence, Oh Socrates,’ he said, ‘can we 
procure a skilful charmer for such a case, now you 
are about to leave us,’ 

“Greece is wide, Cebes,’ he replied, ‘and in it 
surely there are skilful men, and there are also 











many barbarous nations, all of which you should 
search, seeking such a charmer, sparing neither 
money nor toil, as there is nothing on which you 
can more reasonably spend your money.’ "—(Zast 
conversation of Socrates with his disciples, as nar- 
rated by Plato in the Phaedo.) 


We need that Cuarmen, for our hearts are sore, 
With longings for the things that may not be, 

Faint for the friends that shall return no more, 
Dark with distrust, or wrung with agony. 


What is this life? and what to us is death # 

Wheice came we! whither go? and where are those 
Who, in 4 moment, stricken from our side, 

Passed to that land of shadow and repose ? 


Are they ail dast? and dust must we become / 
Or are they living in some unknown clime 

Shall we regain them in that far-off home, 
And live anew beyond the waves of time ¢ 


O man divine!—on thee our souls have hung, | 
Thou wert our teacher in these questions high, 

But ah! this day divides thee from our side, 
And veils in dust thy kindly guiding eye. 


Where is that Caarmer, whom thou bid’st us seek / 
On what far shores may His sweet voice be heard? 
When shall these questions of our yearning souls 
Be answered by the bright Eternal Word! 


So spake the youth of Athens, weeping round 
When Socrates lay calmly down to die ; 
So spake the sage, prophetic of the hour 
When earth’s fair Morning Star should rise on high. 


They fuund Him not, those youths of soul divine, 
Long seeking, wandering, watching on life’s shore— 
Reasoning, aspiring, yearning for the light, 
Death came and found them—doubting as before. 


But years passed on—and lo! the Cuaamer came— 
Pure, eilent, sweet, as comes the silver dew,— 
And the world knew him not—he walked alone— 

Encircled only by his trusting few. 


Like the Athenian sage rejected, scorned, 

Betrayed, condemned, his day of doom drew nigh, 
He drew his faithful few more closely round, 

And told them that Ais hour was come to die 


“Let not your heart be troubled,” then he said ; 
My father’s house hath mansions large and fair ; 
I go before you to prepare your place ; 
I will return to take you with me there. 
And since that hour the awful Foe is charmed, 
And life and death are glorified and fair. 
Whither He went we know—the way we know— 
And with firm step press on to meet Him there. 
Anpover, Feb, 25, 1855 H. B.S. 
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ELISHA AND 


NAAMAN. 


Tur fame of any great prophet was swiftly spread 
all over the East. All nations then believed in mir- 
acles, and were delighted whenever a truly great 
prophet arose. Thus the fame of Elisha penetrated 
the gates of Damascus, and resounded in the court 
of Syria. Wecan almost imagine we hear the gos- 
sip of the harem of the noble Naaman, Captain of 
the host. The favorite wife of the chieftain is con- 
versing with her slave, a dark-eyed Jewish girl, 
taken captive in some foray over the borders. 

“ Would God,” exc'aims the girl, “ that Naaman, 
my master, were with the prophet that is in Sama- 
ria, for he would heal him of his leprosy.” 

“ How sayest thou?” replies the lady, “a pro- 
phet who can heal the leprosy? Surely thou rav- 
est; such a thing was never heard of.” 

“Tt is no barder,” replies the slave, “ than many 
things he has done.” 

“And what? Let us hear some of his mighty 
works.” 

“Once upon a time,” replies the damsel, “the 
prophet received a present of twenty loaves of 
barley-bread, and some grain in the ear. A great 
company was following him, and they were tired 
and hungry. ‘Here,’ said he to his boy Gehazi, 
‘give these folks something to eat.’ 

“«¢What!’ said Gehazi, with his eyes starting 
out of his head, ‘should I set this before an hundred 
men °” 

‘« ‘Give the people to eat,’ said the prophet, ‘ for 
thus saith the Lord, they shall eat and leave there- 
of’ And so they did. They ate as much as they 
wanted, and had more when they left off than when 
they begun.” 

“A brave tale!” exclaimed the lady, “a right 
noble prophet; but hast thou not another?” 

“Yea, there would be no end to the telling of 
them. Once the sons of the prophets went to build 
them a summer-house by Jordan. One of them 
was felling a tree by the brink, and his axe-head 
flew off, and sunk in the deep water. ‘Alas, mas- 
ter,’ cried he, ‘for it was borrowed!’ ‘Where fell 
it?’ said the prophet. ‘There,’ replied he, point- 
ing to the spot. And Elisha threw ina stick, and 
the iron came up to the top of the water.” 

“Go on! go on!” cries the lady, with true 
Oriental love of story-telling; while all the inmates 
of the harem gathered on cushions about her luxu- 
rious divan to listen to the slave’s narrative. ‘Go 
on, and tell us all about this wonderful magician.” 

Well,” continues the damsel, “ they were eating 
their dinner one day, when one of the young men 
was seized with deadly pain. ‘Oh, thou man of 
God,’ he cried, ‘there is death in the pot!’ And 
they were horribly frightened, for they had all 
been eating*of it, and they asked what was the 
matter. And some said one thing and some an- 
other.” At last they found out that one of the 
young men had gathered some wild gourds, and 
shred them into the pottage, not knowing that they 
were poisonous. Everybody turned pale and ex- 
pected to die. They looked at Elisha. 

“Bring me some meal,” said he; and they 
brought it. And he took it and mixed it with the 
pottage, and they all ate of it, and were not harm- 
ed in the least.” 

“ Well,” said the lady, “after all he might not be 
able to cure the leprosy. That is such a desperate 
business!” 

“Ah,” replies the damsel, “it is not so desperate 
as to raise the very dead to life. There was the wo- 
man that he sojourned with at Shunem lost her 
child. A beautiful boy he was. Died of a sun-stroke. 
It almost broke her heart. She went and got the 
prophet, and he went into the room where the 
corpse was all by himself, and staid there a long 
while. What he did, nobody knows. But by-and- 
by he called her in, and said, ‘take up thy son!’ 
And sure enough—there the boy was, alive and well 
as if nothing had happened.” 

A hum of excited voices here interrupted the 
speaker, and murmured through the seraglio. 

“© mighty prophet!” said one beauty. “ Man 
of God!” echoed another. “Awful magician!” 
whispered a third. “Renowned wizard!” cried a 
fourth. “Tremendous enchanter!” exclaimed a 
fifth. ‘Our master Naaman ought to hear of this ; 
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the king ought to know it!” ery all in chorus, Nor 
was it long before the marvellous tidings reached 
the royal ear. 

“Goto!” he exclaims to Naaman; ‘go, and I 
will send a letter to the king of Israel.” 

Hereupon ensues a curious specimen of diplom- 


“| atic correspondence between two crowned heads. 


Naaman appears at the court of Samaria with a 
magnificent gift of ten talents of silver, six thou- 
sand gold pieces, and ten changes of raiment. He 
presented to the king of Israel the following note : 

“ Now, when this letter is come unto thee, be- 
hold, I have sent therewith Naaman, my servant, 
to thee, that thou mayest recover him of his 
leprosy.” 

The Syrian monarch’ took it for granted that 
Elisha was a sort of court sycophant —a chattel- 
personal of the Crown, and that the king would 
naturally use him as he would a hired leech. It 
happened, however, that the prophetic office was 
& power quite independent of the State, so much 
s0, that the king did not at first think of Elisha’s 
existence. And the leprosy being an incurable 
malady, he rent his clothes, exclaiming, “Am T 
Gop, to kill and to make alive, that this man 
doth send unto me to recover a man of his lepro- 
sy’ Consider! See! he seeketh a quarrel against 
me!” But as this created great excitement, and 
was much hoised abroad, it soon came to Elisha’s 
ears, and immediately he sent a message to the 
king. 

“Why hast thou rent thy clothes? Let him 
come now to me, and he shall know that there is a 
prophet ia Israel,” 

That was the voice of calm, undoubting faith. It 
was no vain-glorious boast. All nations were sunk 
in superstition. Israel herself was plunged in 
apostacy. But yet, let mankind know—let Gentile 
nations learn, that Gop is not quite banished from 
the world. There is one nation in which, despite 
the apostacy of the court and of the majority of 
the community, he has an altar-fire yet burning, and 
a chosen seed, and a prophet, through whom his sov- 
ereignty omnipotently asserts itself. 

So the warrior with his gorgeous equipage came 
with high-wrought expectations. He expected to 
behold a venerable sage, like the magi of the East. 
He expected incantations and magnetic passes, and 
all those phenomena which were familiar to the 
Odylic operators of old. 

“He will come out to me,” so ran his thoughts, 
“and stand, and call on the name of Jenovan, his 
God, and pass his hand up and down over the place, 
and recover the leper.” * 

But instead of the pompuous manipulation he 
counted on—lo! the prophet will not even see him. 
That is a personal insult. He sends a verbal mes- 
sage by a boy, as if to a common person, “Go, 
wash in Jordan seven times and be clean!” 

His blood boiled with rage. A soldier, an 
Oriental, a military chief, accustomed to tread on 
the necks of slaves, to be treated thus! For a con- 
tgmptible prophet to set himself up as his equal, 
nay, his superior! As if sense, and science, and 
magic lore, had in them any intrinsic value compar- 
ed with rank, and riches, and renown! So he 
thundered away in his chariot, muttering, ‘“‘Are 
not Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel? May I not wash in 
them and be clean?” 

As much as to say, “If thatis all—if there is to 
be no Odylic manipulation—if | have only to bathe 
in a river, I might as well have staid at home. 
There are as good rivers there as the Jordan, any 
day !” 

Afier he had cooled down a little, however, his 
confidential servant ventured to suggest, ‘My 
father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldst thou not have done it? How much 
more when he said unto thee—‘wash and be 
clean!’” This was rather a new view of the sub- 
ject. This common-sense putting of the case had 
not occurred to him. A man in a passion is very 
apt to act the fool, and overlook the simplest dic- 
tates of common-sense, as in cooler moments 
afterward he sees to his surprise. 

So Naaman went quietly down to Jordan, and 
did as he was bid. I do not think he went in any 
very exalted exercise of faith. Quite the contrary, 
perhaps. Perhaps he went with a sheepish, crest- 
fallen air, as if afraid of being laughed at. Per- 
haps he affected to make a joke of it. “A hot day, 
anyhow. A bath can’t do anyhurt. Don’t believe 
‘twill amount to any thing. Make a fool of my- 
self. But then, if it should happen to cure me; 
why, it’s all clear gain, and if not, it’s nobody's bu- 
siness.” 

In some such profitable state of mind, like many 
another wretch whose leprosy has struck deeper, he 
approaches the appointed waters of salvation. Nor 
can ali his wretched unbelief and miserable atheism 
defeat the purpose of mercy in the bosom of sov- 
ereign compassion ! 

He has not more than touched the laving tide the 
seventh time—he has not wrung the dripping ele- 
ment from his dark locks, when he feels himself 
young once more; and his skin, so foul before, is 
smooth and vital now like the flesh of a little child 

In the ecstacy of new creation—in the delicious 
throb of health and the thrill of electric life in every 
fibre of his manly frame—his soul is suddenly ex- 
alted from incredulity and flashes to an opposite 
extreme. In all the earth, he is convinced, there is 
no God but only in Israel. Elisha is a true prophet, 
and no miserable magician! He will insist on see- 
ing him, and loading him with rewards! 

But not a jot will the prophet receive. ‘‘As Je- 
‘sovah liveth, before whom I stand, I will receive 
none.” 

He was not like the sdothsayers and Odylizers 
of the East, who sold their services for gold and 
gifts. What he had to communicate was not the 
gift of a dead man, but the bounty of the Liviye 
Gop, divinely free. Baffled in this, Naaman, like 
a thorough paced idolater, must have two mules 
burden of earth to carry home for religious pur- 
poses. Jehovah isthe God of the land. That soil 
is sacred. He will havea shrine of genuine sanct- 
ity, every particle of which shall be imbued with 
unadulterated Hebrew holiness. 

Moreover, to prevent the breaking of the sacred 
spell, he will take out a license beforehand for cer- 
tain exceptional complaisances to other shrines. 
“When my master goeth tothe house of Rimmon, 
and I bow myself there, the Lord pardon thy 
sepvant in this thing!’ Naaman, .like a true 
courtier, meant to be as consistent as he could. 
But for a man in public life to attempt any thing 
ideal im that line, he thought would be absurd. 
How easy it is for men to make God a mere idol! 
Naaman evidently took Jehovah to be a provincial 








* A literal translation of the original 





deity just like the deities of the nations, only, he 
thought him rather the strongest. Therefore he 
determined to adopt him, and transfer to his shrine 
just the same style of service he was accustomed to 
render to the Syrian gods. So it is easy yet for 
men to think they are worshipping God, while they 
degrade him to a mere idol, and offer him a base, 
heathenish adulation. 

Now Gahazi was not of the same turn of mind 
with Elisha. He did not like to see such rich gifts 
fo back to Damascus. Naaman had not proceeded 
far before he was overtaken by the swift-footed 
youth, out of breath, who panted with well-feigned 
zeal something about—“ My master—two young 
prophets, just come from Carmel—a talent of silver 
and a change of raiment a 

The princely Syrian turned, overjoyed, and in- 
sisted on doubling the donation. Yielding to the 
pleasing ‘importunity, Gahazi departed laden with 
spoil, hid it in his tent, and came in with an inno- 
cent face, and stood before the prophet. Strange 
that he did not remember that clairvoyance was 
one of the simplest phenomena of the prophetic 
condition, 

“ Whence camest thou, Gehazi ?” 

“Thy servant went no whither.” 

“ Went not my heart with thee when the man 
turned from his chariot to meet thee? Is this a 
time to receive money, and garments, and vine- 
yards, sheep, oxen, and servants? The leprosy, 
therefore, of Naaman, the Syrian, shall cleave to 
thee and to thy seed forever!” 

And the blight fell with the word, and he went 
out from his master’s presence a leper white as 
snow. 

What a contrast between Naaman and Elisha. 
The one, a mighty man engrossed in the things of 
men, in the full mid-channel rush of life. Battles, 
triumphs, courts, honors, pomps and pleasures, and 
all the bewildering phantasmagoria of an Oriental 
military career; his soul, that element of the divine, 
immersed in the deep wave of worldliness. 

Elisha, calm, cut loose from things of sense, 
soaring far and free above the hot deliram of the 
times, and gazing serenely abroad over life’s 
turmoil. Elisha thought of God and things divine. 
He thought of the deep degradation of his nation. 
He thought how that mighty system of things could 
ever work itself out to the divine glory, the re- 
demption of man. In such high, disinterested 
meditations his spirit lived. Out of spheres of 
thought so remote, so antagonistic, these two souls 
came forth to meet once, and for an instant flash in 
collision, and then pass away. Where are they 
now? And who would not rather be the soul that 
was Elisha’s, living all his life ia an unpopular 
minority, than the soul that was was once the 
proud and petted general of a petty prince of 
Damascus. Guey. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 
GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCHES. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1855. 
To tus Eprrons or Tae InpErenpent: 

Wuarever may be the merits or short-comings of 
this correspondence, it will pretend to no infallible and 
universal knowledge, such as is manifestly an attribute 
of the Boston correspondent of the New-York Church- 
man. Indeed, it would be unreasonable, according to 
all laws of historic equilibrium and Providential limi- 
tation, to expect more than a single instance of such in- 
sight in one generation. “Next tothe power of putting 
all mankind into our own way of thinking, might be 
reckoned the power of knowing that the controlling 
powers of the Universe are bent on putting them there. 
To have private information that the Almighty ia 
pledged to make ‘‘ our cause” prevail, is not far from 
announcing a jubilee over its triumph. Episcopacy is 
no doubt flourishing fairly in Massachusettes, as com- 
pared with other denominations, for it commands faith- 
ful men as its servants, and wields respectably the in- 
herent forces of our common Christianity. There are 
a considerable number of persons in this community 
who were born to be Episcopalians. They were once 
Episcopalian babies; they have grown up, gone to 
school, eaten and drunk, walked and talked, and worn 
clothes, as Episcopalians; all of which raises a suspicion 
that the rubric runs in their blood. God be thanked 
that they “have an altar” and a home, in our all-en- 
circling Protestant Catholicity. For every disciple 
that they recover to Christ out of the ranks of unbelief 
and ein, we will honor them. We will not taunt them 
with the peculiar fac'—more perplexing to them, pro- 
bably, than to us—that the suspected “ Church of the 
Advent” gives more signs of vitality than those of the 
less-Romanizing parishes generally. It is solemly true, 
as the Churchman’s correspondent so well represents, 
that whatever Christian sect shall first forget its own 
selfish and stately formalities, and go out to take pos. 
session of the waste places in our home-population, will 
reap a glorious harvest. Thatis the present call of God 
to all these New England Churches. There is an im- 
mense field stretched through the heart of our cities, 
and reaching into our villages, as alien from the King- 
dom of Heaven and the sanctities of the Gospel as 
Burmah or Japan. Whichever family of believers shall 
enter this territory, bearing heavenly gifts, will prove 
itself the most truly evangelical, and will inherit the 
eternal promise. But meantime, not much will be 
gained by oracularly giving it forth about the country, 
that one another’s congregations are either plucked up 
by the roots, or standing 

“ Like barren trees decayed and dead.” 

As our fellow-citizen’s letter has given the world no- 
tice that the body of Congregationalism is moribund, 
and, as several weeks have already passed since the 
lights in our Bishopless churches were thus fast going 
out, it may encourage you to hear that there are some 
surviving sockets where the Puritan faith flickers still. 

It is also, nevertheless, too true, that within all our 
enclosures of professional belief, there is a fearful spir- 
itual apathy. It is on the very fact of this prevalent 
unconcern, that many watchful hearts found their im- 
mediate expectation of a spiritual reviving. The em- 
pire of worldliness has its bounds, Faith in the Holy 
Spirit will not suffer us to suppose that the insolence 
of Mammon, and of fashion and pleasure, can utterly 
overbear the control of religion, and instate their riot- 
ous carnival as the rule of modern states. Is there not 
every reason to believe that the time has nearly come 
when the “arm of the Lord” will interpose a check on 
the inaane greediness of money-getting, the mad ambi- 
tion of display, the inordinate lusts of the fleeh? Have 
not the famine and the pestilence, the public calamities 
and the private distreasee, the commercial sufferings and 
the havoc of war, all been pleading“earnestly enough 
with us, to turn from the unsatisfactory earth to the 
plenty and the health, the safety and the consolatiow 
the “durable riches,” and the ‘“‘ peace which paseeth 
understanding,” offered eo graciously in the Savior's 
“Come unto mef” The wonderful renewal which we 
want can be had. Prayer will bring it, as eurely as 
the invisible and upreaching arms of the globe's attrac- 
tion bring down the eweet drops of Heaven’s pity on 
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ita dust. But it must be prayer that is fervent, wing 
ed, belieying, persevering, constant, united. : ‘4 
writing on the day of the Concert of Prayer for Col- 
leges. God grant that before the power of the suppli 
cations which are ascending now shall be spent,-a ieek 
consistent holiness may brighten and adorn our } 
multitudes of sincere souls be gathered into the Ever. 
lasting Fold, many faithful Simeons that wait in the 


and, 


Temple be gladdened with the “ Consolation of Israel.” 


and a new song be put upon the lips of the “Suera 
mental Host,” which shall yet be not new, but the old 
and undyivg meloiy—*“ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, aud glory, and blessing !” 

THE CASE OF PROF. LORING, V 

The topie just now uppermost before the public at- 
tention is the refusal of the Board of Overseers by a 
two-thirds vote, to confirm the reiippointment of Com. 
missioner E. G. Loring as Lecturer in the Law-School 
of Harvard University. A year ago it was proposed 
by the corporation to create a new La w-Professorship, 
and at the same time toccat Mr. Loring, whose services 
in the scheo! are understood to be peculiarly accepta- 
ble, in that chair. This whole proposition was re 
jected by the Overseers, The same candidate has now 
been proposed for a permanent Lectureship. In view 
of the fact that all academic usage recognises a distine- 
tion, both administrative and moral, between the rela- 
tions of a Professor and a stated Lecturer towards an 
Institution, the corporation were clearly justified in 
the form of this proceeding. And when it is consid- 
ered that the urgency for Yetaining Mr. Loring as an 
Instructor—when be has actually been employed, as 
often happens, without waiting for the decision of the 
Board—came with equal beartiness and unanimity from 
the Law Faculty and students, one can hardly ascribe 
the action of the corporation to any base policy or 
spirit of wilfulness, It ought certainly to be set down 
to their liberality, as respects the issue between free- 
dom and slavery, that they have just nominated James 
Russell Lowell, who is almost as well known for his 
extreme anti-slavery writing, as for his belles lettres ac- 
complishments, to the chair of Lecturer on Modern 
Languages, lately vacated by Professor Longfellow. 

An analysis of the decisive vote of the Board would 
probably show that the rejection of the nominee was 
not owing entirely to a disapproval of his decision in 
the case of Anthony Burns, though the retributive feel- 
ing was undoubtedly active, atl probably in the as- 
cendant. Mr. Loring holds the office of Judge of Pro- 
bate for Suffolk Co. I know of one member of the 
Board, and probably there are others, who voted 
against him on the ground that three such offices are 
too many for one man, however competent, and that 
the very nature of his duties as United States Commis- 
sioner is liable, at any time, to call him off from both 
Law School or Probate Bench, to do the ugly work of 
passing on the certificates of a slave-catcher, and seal- 
ing the fate of a slave, 

The vexation of the Commissioner's friends, and of 
the most conservative class, generally, at this emphatic 
decision of the Overseers, is very considerable, and it is 
a good deal aggravated by the assiduous effofts made to 
accomplish his removal from the Prebate Judiciary, an 
office which he holds under the appointment of the 
Executive of the Commonwealth. The way chosen for 
reaching the removing power is through the Legisla- 
ture. Accordingly, the daily reports of the Legisla- 
tive proceedings throughout the Session, present, as a 
regular item, a record of the reeeption of one or more 
petitions “for the removal of E. G. Loring.” 

The unpleasant “refrain” grows tiresome to the ear- 
nal ear. These petitions have reached the number of 
sixty-eight, showing an aggregate of five thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two signatures, from all parts of the 
State, about one-third of which are names of females 
How many ways and weapons there are for assaulting 
the Southern monster! Whatever else the opponents 
ef the anti-slavery movemeut may say of it, they cer- 
tainly cannot follow its history, marking its inventions 
and tactics, without allowing it the credit of ingenuity. 
Occasions the most unexpected and most remote, are 
snatched up and turned into hospitable platforms for 
anti-slavery eloquence. It must be an uncommonly 
barren measure of the enemy that does nos yield at 
least half-a-dozen abolition speeches. Every accident 
gives a tongue to freedom, and all winds blow up a 
Garrisonian gathering. 

Last Tcesday, the petitioners had a hearing before 
the Committee in the hall of the House of Represent- 
atives, with a crowded assembly, where arguments and 
appeals were offered—some apparently from pure ecn- 
viction, and others with a dash of personal ambition. 
Wendell Phillips, Esq., was the “ chief speaker,” as he 
is very apt to be were he speaks at all, let the others 
be who they will. The meeting was adjourned till 
next week, the movers being evidently disposed to 
extend their capital indetinitely. Of course, this an- 
noys all who are committed as partizans to the Fogi- 
tive-Slave Law, and disecomposes those, if avy such 
remain, who believe that the safety of the Union de- 
pends on its execution. Rumor ascribes to some of 
these, certain artifices of prevention, too.low to be 
credible, and such, that the mention of them would 
bring a blush upon honorable cheeks. Judye L. him- 
self protests, on the ground that his action in the 
Burfis case was legal, which is not the point in question. 
But it is useless to attempt to curb the utmost liberty 
of Northern sentiment on Northern soil. If the actions 
or expressions of these petitioners are inconsistent with 
literal precedents, or violate the technical forme of 
official obligation, it must be set down ae among the 
workings of that unconquerable and irresi-tible epirit 
which declares that no man ought to be made, or re- 
made, a slave by man; that wrong is wrong in all 
climates, and that the formulas of law are rather to be 
strained to their extremity, than one human soul be 
led back to the horrors of bondage. These acts of 
opposition to Mr. Loring, however offersive to the 
sensibilities of himself or his frienda, are, in their real 
meaning, less against him than in behalf of Burns 
They signify rooted and uncompromising hatred of hu- 
man oppression—the cardinal principle of the Ame- 
rican Revolution and the Republic—the principle that 
lies at the bottom of that whole system of Govern- 
ment which makes Mr. Loring a Commiesioner at all, 
and that speaks in the gune which are pronouncing the 
national reverance for Washington's birth day, while I 
am writing, except with a very small and ineffective 
minority, there is no personal ill-will towards the 
Commissioner. He is an upright, amiable, intelligent 
gentleman. Some resonant orators on the right side 
of the question might learn many virtues from bis 
life. But persons have to be forgotten and their inte- 
rests sometimes sacrificed for the general and compre 
hensive Jaws of humanity—where those laws encounter 
so much resistance or friction as to create a conflict. 

The great body of citizens who desire Judge Loring’s 
removal, desire it only as something that would give 
a firmer emphasis to the Northern consscience—not from 
any petty pique, or poor psssion for depriving the man 
of the emoluments or honors of his place Nor would 
they countenance any unconstitutional combinations, 
or dishonorable evasion of the oaths of office. Their 
charges against him, by which they would justify their 
demand for his displacement, may probably be said to 
be these three: Ist. That he did not resign his com- 
mission, and thus bear noble testimony, the moment 
he saw it required him to remand God's child into 
chattelhood, despising the thin sophism that “if he 
did not do it, somebody else would”—an apology that 








would cover half the crimes in history. 24. That, 
failing of that little piece of heroism, he did not avail 
| himeelf of such clreumstances as the defect in the re- 
| cord, the contradictions of evidence, and other legal 
opportunities, for the advantage of the oppressed, 
| rather than for the advantage of ihe oppressor; and 
| 3d. That be committed the gross judicial indecorum 
| of making confidential communications on the aspects 
of the case to the claimant and his patrons or counsel 
| during the progress of the trial. The Committee in 
| the House, to which the petitions are referred, is sup- 
posed to be so constituted, that the report will not be 
| favorable to the removal. It is not likely that the 
actual interests of the great question of Slavery will 
| be much affected by their report, one way or the 
| other. 
| It is surprising how rapidly the excitements attend- 
| ing warmly-contested doetrines subside after the mat- 
| ter‘is settled. Massachusetts is jost about as calm and 
| complacent to day, as if Robert 0, Winthrop or Frank- 
| lin Dexter had been chosen U. 8. Senator four weeks 
| ago, instead of Henry Wilson. A good degree of this 
prompt acquiescence is well, as fur other reasons, so 
especially because it gives the elected man a tolerably 
fair chance, There are few of Mr. Sumner's bitter 
political antagonisis who do not now, at heart, feel, 
that his superior abilities, his rare accomplishments, 
his devotion to all humane objects, aud his entire cha- 
racter, render him a fit representative of the old Bay 
State. And this has been brought about, not only by 
his own wise course in the Senate, but by that lull of 
passion after his election, which gave him time to pres- 
ent himself anew, as it were, before the people, in his 
new relations, for a comparatively unprejudiced judg- 
meut. Of course, in the present case, there cannot be the 
same sort of satisfaction. If we must send a Senator of 
third-rate powers, however, it is a partial relief to - 
member that those powers have been carefully cultivat- 
ed by an industrious and self-controling regimen. The 
The first consolation under the result of all that long 
course of party management which lifted Mr. Wilson 
to his present dignity, when no popular plurality even 
could have been got for him, is, that he is understood 
to be a believer in the Christian religion; the second, 
that his morals are irreproachable; the third, that he 
has been thoroughly committed to the resistance of all 
Pro-Slavery aggression, and to the advocacy of every 
reasonable measure tending to the welfare and eman- 
cipation of the slave. If there were not pther citizens 
of the Commonwealth possessing all these qualifica- 
tions in an equal degree, and uniting with them, more 
signally, the traits of a strong statesman, his eleva- 
tion might afford more unmixed delight. 
have a generous estimate 
future rather than the past. 
are emergencies ahead, where his energy and applica- 
tion will be more in demand than elegant scholarship, 
or breadth of intellectual vision. And yet, with per- 
feet kindness to him, and with no knowledge of any 
secret facts which might possibly give the remark a 
pereonal bearing, one reflection is provoked by the 
whole aspect and tone of our recent electioncering 
habits. It will be a disastrous day for the country, 
when it can be said, with truth, that any aspirant for 
office can have the place he wishes, by making it the 
business of hia life to reach it; that sufficient persiet- 
ency, ambition, and condescension, and tortuous writh- 
ing, will gain any place among our public trusts; that 
a professional politiciau is sure of his political rewards, 
We do not want for our republican servants those 
men that want our votes. The trne candidates are 
those who are about their own business, too much oe- 
cupied with regular labors to need preferments, and 
requiring to be sought out, and entreated to take cflice 
rather than entreating, and higgling, and coaxing for 





Sut let him 
Let him be judged by the 
t is possible that there 





it. Our Yankee pluck should learn to spurn the hanger- 
ov, who is always spying at the State-house door, 
counting heads, weighing the strength of cliques, and 
priding himsels on knowing exactly how everybody is 
going to vote, and what, in the log-rolling markat, 
is everybody’s price. It is worthy to be considered, 
especially by the new and secret order whose charac- 
teristic passion is jealousy of the Jesuits, that Gan- 
ganelli, the peasanv’s son and poor Franciscan monk, 
whose cunning and crafty advances to the Papal Chair 
were apologized for by Gioberti, on the ground that 
“ambition is permitted, when the man seeks not his 
own but the public welfare,” and that “he who desires 
the office of a bishop, desires a good work,” plotted 
his own promotion by a shameful compromise with the 
society he was pledged to oppose, and, by a collusion 
with Rieci, was made Clement XLV. 
AN INDIAN MISSIONARY. 


Rev. James Tanner, a Chippewa half-breed, belong- 
ing to that branch of the great tribe known as Pam 
binaians, occupying the regions on the upper branches 
of the Mississippi, north-east of the savage Sioux, and 
not far from the Lake of the Woods, is here on & mis- 
sionary embassy. Not that he comes precisely in the 
character of a missionary to convert Bostonians, though 
his simple and primitive ideas might well preach a 
wholesome sermon to the artificial civilization of a 
modern metropolis. But he eerves at once as a sample 
of the Christian capabilities of his race, and as an il- 
lustration of a principle. Ile is a very shrewd, 
earnest, self-reliant son of the wilderness, a plain and 
rude reader of the human heart, a cheerful disciple 
of the Gospel of Love, a barbarian turned into an effi- 
cient promoter of civilized manners, and sitting hum- 
bly at the foot of the Cross. He was converted, under 
the preaching of a missionary, ten years ago. To be 
sure, the last graces of the religion of the beatitudes 
may not have conquered the propensities of his brave 
and warlike nature, as the refinements of fashionable 
society have certainly not smoothed his exterior. The 
liberties and the roughnesses of the woods are in his 
He talks coolly of chasing down a rascally 
Sioux on horseback, or shooting a pouch-fa!l of par- 
tridges of a moraing, before commencing his week day 
exhortations. But a livelier faith, or a stauncher 
Christian purpose than his, is not common. 

He is visiting the Eust, partly to complete some ar- 
rangements for the benefit of his people, with the 
United States authorities at Washington, erpecially 
with a view to open the way for an improved class of 
whites to enter the Indian reservation,—inetead of the 
present gangs of desperate adventurers, and depraved 
whiskey-traders,—by allotting a homestead to every 
adult male native, and then making emigration Jaw- 
ful, instead of lawless, thus securing a more settled 
state of society, and more favorable inter-marriages. 
Another object is to obtain gratuitous allowances of 
all those agricultural and mechanical implements, by 
which he hopes to raise his ignoract brethren to thrift 
and industry ; for he has implicit confidence in the 
capabflity and the willingness of the Indian for a life 
of intelligent toil, Encouragements have been held 
out to him at Washington that aid will be exvended 
to him there, provided some responsible association 
will aasume the execution of a trust-agency. This 
would seem to be the precise and natural function of 
the old “Society for the Propagating of the Gospel 
among the Indians and others in North America,” a 
considerable part of the income of whos» fifty-thousand- 
dollar fand now gors to the “others” for lxck of “ In- 
dians.” Hitherto, Mr. Tanner has been under the 
patronage of the Bapti-te; but their Home Mission- 
ary Board at New-York have, just now, #s I under- 
stand, dissolved the connection with him, beeanse the 
terms of their organization do not allow therm to rep- 
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AMERICAN OPINION; WHAT IS IT# 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Ax extract from a private letter, “from one of the 
oldest and wealthiest firms in the United States,” has 
been printed in the leading liberal journal of London, 
as possessing deep importance. Sent with it was a 
slip cut from. the Journal of Commerce, of Dec. 30. 
Referring to the respectability and large circulation of 
the Journal, the writer says: 

‘I think if you could get the English press to repub- 
lish the article it might do good, not only in Great 
Britain, but in France and on the Continent, in coun- 
teracting the erroneous feeling now prevalent as to the 
sentiments of the people of this country concerning the 
Allies The considerate and influential part of our 
people are not heard on this subject, whilst the dem- 
agogues of the ‘Saunder and Sickles’ stamp make 
much noise. We view the present contest as having 
important bearings on eivil and religious liberty, which 
we know the Czar hates. I have it from good authority, 
that well-informed persons in Turkey think there is 
no doubt he was induced to begin the preeent war from 
seeing the result of the efforts of British and American 
missionaries on the population of Turkey, chiefly that 

rtion of the population who professed corrupt Christ- 


lanity. 

“You may rely upon it there is a deep sympathy 
with England in this war among our people, and if the 
day should éver come that the other powers are array- 
ed agaiast her, this feeling would be manifested.” 


The artic'e from the Journal is reprinted with the 
above by the Daily News. It is well-timed, and will 
do good; written evidently in a frank and candid 
spirit, there is yet much in the article to which ex 
ception might fairly be taken; and it proves above all 
things how much need there is for increased know- 
ledge and candor on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The Journal first notes the igoorance of the feelings 
and sentiments of Americans which prevails among 
statesmen, literary men and editors, whose duty it is 
to be well-informed, and then particularizes ; citing first, 
the Berlin Kreaz-Zeitung, 28 mentioning that the chief 
journals of New-York were in favor of Russla, and 
then refers to the journals of Paris and London, as so 
writing as to maintain the deception. The Constitu- 
tionnel and the Jimes being specially mentioned. It is 
not quite correct to put the Times for the “journals” of 
London. The Times has not a Davip Hate for a guid- 
ing spirit; it is every thing by turns, and is, in some 
respects, the opprobium of Eogland. But let that pass. 
Referring to seuselees prejudices manifested, the Jour- 
nal says: 

“If Americans are to be blinded into the belief that 
an absolute ambitious autocrat, by means of artillery 
in the hands of a million of Cossack savages, may civil- 
ise Europe, it will be because the insults, misrepresen- 
tations, and causeless animosity of his adversaries have 
compelled them to prefer the tyranny of brute-force to 
tho falsehood and meanness which have been engen- 
dered by envy of our national prosperty.” 


In good truth there are false facts in this impeach- 
ment, and, admitting the facts for the sake of argument, 
immense effects attributed t> inadequate causes. 

Let the Journal be assured of two things, as certain 
beyond disproof: first, that the English public received 
with ontire disbelief the first statements that there was 
in America sympathy with the Czar. Just as English 
people almost refuse to believe that there are hard 
times in New-York. American writers have, indeed, 
in a lesser degree, the ignorance of British sentiment 
regarding America which attributed to English 
writers respecting the United States; and, secondly, 
let the Journal be assured, that the existence of sym- 
pathy with an absolute, ambitious autocrat in the 
United States, when compelled to be accepted as a fact, 
is received on the testimony of American writers. Six 
months since, a paper, not the New-York Herald, but 
a “respeetable” Boston journal, exhibited pro-Russian 
and anti-British feeling to so intense a degree as to 
indicate a diseased malignity. The New-York corres- 
pondent of a leading London journal which has hearty 
sympathies with the United States, and manifests a 
very accurate knowledge of American matters gene- 
rally ; this correspondent who is free to write, and ap- 
parently well-informed and eandid, reluctantly report- 
ed some time since, that there were “ journals of 
New-York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and other principal towns, on the Russian side of 
the present European contest.” And the same respecta- 
ble American writer in his last communication, under 
date Jan. 10, says: 

“The danger now is that it will be considered good 
policy to embrace this opportunity to make the most 
out of it, and cultivate more sedulously the proffered 
friendship of Russia. It is to be hoped that designing 
statesmen may not seize hold of the occasion to make 
a speculation by urging more intimate relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States.” 

In like manner, a citizen of Maine, writing to a most 
respectable religious paper, the Christian Times, re- 
ferring to the great struggle with the would-be sole- 
tyrant and Pope of Europe, observes: 

‘Of the success of the Allies we cannot permit our- 
selves to doubt, although a different opinion is, to some 
extent, encouraged by the American press ; indeed, too 
many, not having forgotten the old grievances between 
this country and England, appear to sympathize with 
Russia, being apparently insensible to the inconsistency 
of a democratic people in showing any sympathy to- 
wards the aggressive policy of the most noted and 
powerful despot in the world. That such is the policy 
of the Czar, Americans do not appear to doubt; al- 
though some begin to think that he may have just 
cause of complaint in consequence of the treatment of 
members of the Orthodox Church in the Ottoman em- 
pire, whilst others try to persuade themselves, that it 
matters not, so far as the United States are coneerned, 
which side may conquer. Some there are who point 
out supposed advantages of preserving friendly rela. 
tions between this country and Russia, and in their 
zeal it might almost be imagined that they esteem 
friendly relations with the Autocrat more important 
than with England and France.” 

Now if, to use the language of the Journal of Com- 
merce, “if Englishmen are blinded into the belief,” so 
dishonoring to the United States, it is by American 
testimony. Let the Journal look to this, it will bea 
a good work. 

The Russian organ at Berlin also claims amongst 
others the New-York Zimes for an ally; this would 
have been held to be a ridiculous calumny by the pre- 
sent writer, but that two copies of that paper, for- 
warded with las: mail by some unknown friend, are 
now before him. These would supply at least plaus- 
ible evidence in support of the Russian claim upon the 
Times. There is an equal want of knowledge, of can- 
dor, and of logic, displayed by it in treating of “Amer- 
ica and the War,” and “English Blunders.” There is 
no love for the Austrian alliance in England; but the 
New-York Zimes assumes, that if reluctant Austria is, 
by force of circumstances, compelled to take part 
against Russia, that then “ England will have cast her 
sword into the scale of brutal despotisms!” “ adding 
her gigantic power to to the tyranny that crushes 
Hungary and Italy!” “becoming a mere instrument of 
the worst ond most degrading absolutisms of Europe.” 
Now these are libels, and foolish libels, too, upon 
England. Why have Italy and Hungary been crushed, 
but because Russia stood at the back of Austria? Who 
counselled the inforced abdication ef the Emperor of 
Austria, and the attack upon Hungarian liberties?! 
who, but Prince Gortchakoff, for Russia, and in the 
interests of that great patron of despotisme. The peo- 
ples could have dealt with dynasties, but for the great 
patron of despots, and may yet do so, when he has 
been checked, and at least Turkey saved from the fate 
of Poland and Hunzary. . 

Again, the Zmes firet assumes, without evidence or 
authority, and against the documents in the “ Blue- 
Book,” that the English Government, ten years ago, 
“agreed fully” with the Czar, for the partition of Tur- 
key ; and baving aceumed this infamous compact, the 
Times, as if Barnum held the pen, aske, why the Judas 
bargain was not completed! thus: ‘“ Why did not 

England in good faith fulfil the stipulations into whieh 
she then entered?” Political morality this, with a 
vengeance! 

Again, the Times; “The people of Europe hate 
Austria more than Russia, becauseAustria’s population, 
being civilized and entitled to enjoy freedom, feel the 
chain of despotism gall them more deeply.” This is 
not very clearly put, but let it be taken thus, and the 
inference from the fact is precisely the opposite of that 
drawn by the Times: The eivilized people of Germany 
are prepared to enjoy freedom; they must and will 





win it from the dynasties, if Russian influence is di- 
minished. But Russia predominant, farewell hope; 
for Germany shall be as Muscovy, only feeling the 
chain of Muscovite despotism galling them more deeply 
than any which can be forged at Berlin or Vienna. 
“But” saith the Zimes, “The people of the United 
States see nothing in the war against Russia to enlist 
their sympathies or command their applause.” 
Further, an egregious and credulous London corres- 
pondent of the Zimes, who copiously sprinkles his letter 
with emphatic italics, writing Dec. 8, saya, that a dis- 
honorable peace is impending, that Englishmen hang 
their heads and blush, that even the refugees who have 
found a home in England will refuse to live in it, and 
that “ all Italian, Polish, German and Hungarian ex- 
iles” will re-migrate, holding it dishonorable to re- 
main in the British Isles ! 

In the face of these facts the Journal of Commerce 
might well excuse the error into which ignorant Eng- 
lishmen have been led in respect to the, public eenti- 
ment of American-. They have followed American 
guides. One more last word: the Journal of Commerce, 
with all respect be it spoken, though not ignorant, has 
on the other side in some degree emulated British igno- 
rance. 

The Journal, in accordance with the universal Amer- 
ican fallacy, assumes the existence of a “ bitter feeling” 
in England, which in very truth does not exist, and 
then ingeniously agduces two causes for the preeence of 
the non-existant. The jirst being the recent treaty 
with Russia in respect to navigation. “England is 
sore because two other great powers have outstripped 
her in the race of liberal principles!" Now England 
is not “sore” on this point; but England was glad that 
the government virtually, actually abandoned the old 
claims (which ought to have been formally renounced 
long years ago) before Russia ‘ outetripped her in the 
race of liberal principles!” The second cause as- 
sumed by the Journal for the alleged misapprehension 
of American feeling is, “that Americans are mainly 
viewed through the medium of their very worst and 
most unprincipled newspapers.” Admitted ; it wight 
well provoke an American past patience, that New- 

‘ork Heralds, and Barnum Auto-biographies should be 
quoted and published in England; but there is little 
help for it on this side of the water; counter-acting 
influences are increasing every hour, If the Daily 
News, as the true and able exponent of English feeling, 
were read and quoted in the United States instead of 
the London Jimes, and if American writers for the 
London press would do justice to themselves and their 
country, & prodigious amount of mutual ignorance 
would be removed. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCR, 

The new number of the Westminster Review has an 
article on this topic, which is characterised as written 
in a light, vivid style, but with much strength and senee. 
The author sketches the history of the mutual feelings 
and relations of France and England from the time of 
Juivs Casar onwards to our present alliance, which 
he then considers more particularly in various lights. 
There is nothing of sycophancy to Louris Napotxon ; on 
the contrary, sofne eharp words are said to him and of 
him; at the same time full justice is done to his con- 
duct during the present European crisis, and there is 
nothing of mere tirade against him, The writer con- 
cludes by pointing out increased commercial inter- 
course—and, as a means to this, the abolition of the 
duties on French wines, ete., on our part, and of the 
passport system on the part of the French—as tke 
true way of cementing the alliance, and makinz it per- 
manent. The following is an important passage: 


“The two peoples are tending together towards a 
grand future, on which the risinz national hope is 
shining gloriously; but between the travelling hosts 
there is a gulf, of which some people now think 
‘ the less said the better.” In us, however, surveying 
and exhibiting the conditions and tendencies of the 
age, it would be an act of unfaithfulness to ignore that 
chasm, and pretend that it is just the same thing 
whether the two parties pry mutual courtesies across 
it or travel side by side. The gulf of the salt deep has 
been conquered. Our electric wires run under it, aad 
our navies ride above it. But the gulf which eepa- 
rates the sympathies and action of a free and enslaved 
nation, has neitker bottom nor surface, and is abso- 
lutely impassable. If the French people were to be 
regarded as really and hopelessly subjected to the des- 
potiem of an absolute ruler, there would be no possi- 
bility of an alliance with us like that of which we have 
been treating. But they and we know that they are 
not permanently subjected to a despotism. The great 
and fearful question is whetner their Emperor knows 
this too, and frames his intentions accordingly. If he 
believes that he is doing well to subject the French 
nation to an iron contro! for a time, on account of for- 
mer political failures, and (aware how skilful and no- 
ble those people are in defying and punishing tyranny) 
purposes to convert their bondage into freedom by 
gradual emancipation, we can only say that the pre- 
sumption that he is able to achieve this mighty yet 
delicate transformation, implies a consciousness of pos- 
sessing an amount of wisdom, as well as of power, 
which no precedent justifies us in ascribing to him, and 
that until the dangerous experiment shall have been 
actually conducted to a successful issue, the Anglo- 
French alliance has after all but a precarious tenure. 
We will do all in our power to preserve it, in hope of 
better days for our neighbors ; but it would be rank 
unfaithfulness to them, and treason to the great cause 
which unites us, to pretend that any alliance between 
a free and a fettered nation can be secure. Certain as 
Englishmen feel that a contest cannot be far off be- 
tween the views of the ruler of France and the will of 
its people—they ask, ‘With which party is our alli- 
ance when it ceases to be practicable with both?’ 
Thére is no doubt about the answer. Our alliance is 
with the people; with their Emperor as long as he 
and the people are of one accord; after that, with the 
people” 

The most puzzling fact to those who disassociate 
Louis Napoleon from the French nation, as a mere des- 
pot, is the promptitude with which loans are made to 
him, not from mere capitalists, but from the bulk of 
the people. Votes by millions ‘night be fictitious ; but 
these millions of francs in small parce's are both real 
and incomprehensible. v 
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LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 


Ss , Wisconsin, I'eb. 12, 1855. 
To rae Eprrors or Tak INDEPENDENT: 

ConGraTULATE us that the State of Wisconsin is Fre, 
from the Mississippi to Lake Michigan. The Supreme 
Court of our State has again pronounced the slave- 
catcher’s law unconstitutional, null and void. 

A brief history of the recent trial of Ryecraft and 
Booth for the rescue of an alleged fugitive, may be 
worth putting on record. 

In March, 1854, Joshua Glover, a black man, from 
Racine county, was knocked down ‘in his own dwell- 
ing and brought, bruised, bleeding, and bound, by 
night, to the jail in Milwaukie. The telegraph soon 
brought the tidings from Racine to Milwaukie, when 
8. M. Booth, editor of the Free Democrat, rode on horse- 
back through the streets of the city, calling a meeting 
immediately at the ‘‘ Court-House Square.” 

The citizens rushed together in great excitement and 
indignation. Speeches were made, and a Committee 
appointed, who at once procured a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus in behalf of Glover. A delegation of 100 arrived 
by steamer from Racine, and, at about the same time, 
the U. S. officers informed the Committee that the 
writ of Habeas Corpus would be disregarded. 

The moment this announcement was made the pri- 
son doors flew open—as one of the witnesses on the 
trial said—by spontaneous combustion, and Glover 
was set free by a summary process. It is impossible 
to describe the stern purpose that seemed to pervade 
the citizens before the rescue, or their enthusiastic tri- 
umph after it. 

Soon after, Mr. Booth was arrested by U. S. officers, 
and lodged in jail as a violator of the Fugitive-Slave 
Law. Upon this an application was made to Judge 


Slave Law uneonstitutiona!, and the commitment de- 
fective. This opinion was subsequently confirmed by 
the court in full bench. Judge Crawford dissenting 
from the decision as to the law, but concurring in the 
order for the discharge. 

At the summer term of the U.S. Circuit Court, 
Judge Miller presiding, the Grand Jury under his ur- 
gent instructions, found bills of indictment against Mr, 
Booth, Mr. Rycraft—a master mason of Milwaukie, 





who took some part in the affair—and others. 


Smith, of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, who} 
promptly ordered his discharge, declaring the Fugitive- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


At the fall term Ryeraft was convicted, but sen- 
tence was delayed. Mr, Boo case went over on 
account of his dangerous eee ‘ba 

Last month the U.S. Circuit Court again convened. 
The former indictment was abandoned, and a new one 
found. This abandonment of the first indictment gives 
Mr. Booth a chance to prosecute Judge Miller for false 
imprisonment, and His Honor is now under $5,000 
bonds to answer before our State Courts. 

At the trial of Mr. Booth, there were the most scan- 
dalous attempts to procure a jury who should eonvict 
the prisoner. The judge threw his whole influence 
against him ; the jury, under his urgent directions, re- 
turned a verdict of guilty; and the Judge, hastening 
to overrule motions for an arrest of judgment, and for 
a new frial, pronounced sentence, condemning Mr. 
Booth te one month's imprisonment, $1,000 fine, and 
the costs of prosecution, $451 01, and Mr. Rycraft to 
ten days’ imprisonment, and $200 fine. 

Public meetings were presently held in Milwaukie, 
and at many )laces in the interior, and measures taken 
to pay the fines and costs in one dollar subscriptions. 

Meantime the prisoners applied for relief to the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin; a writ of Habeas Corpus 
was granted; they were escorted from jail by a tri- 
umphant crowd of 2,000 men ; the case was heard, and 
the prisoners discharged from fine and imprisonment ; 
the majority repeating their declaration of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the law, and the third concurring in 
the order for a discharge, on the ground of a defect in 
the indictment. Our whole State rejoices, and we are 
ready to stand by our State Courts in this matter if 
need be to the last extremity. 

Our legislature has just elected Hon. Charles Dur- 
kee, Republican, to the U.S. Senate. He has been an 
Anti-Slavery man from the start, has been twice 
chosen representative, and may be relied on as a man 
of firmness, integrity, and religious principle. 

We live in a snowy world at present. Storms and 
drifis that would do honor to Canada cover all the 
eastern part of the State, and stretch over the prairies 
of Illinois, almost completely obstructing railroad 
travel. There is a drift on the Chicago and Mississippi 
road 18 miles long, and 8 feet high, with a locomotive 
frozen and drifted over at each end! One party had 
to remain in a snow drift from Wednesday evening to 
Sunday morning, using the second-class cars for fuel, 
subsisting on some cans of oysters for a time, and after- 
wards scantily supplied with provisions from the neigh- 
borhood, but without beds and without tobacco! 

New church edifices have been recently dedicated 
at Oak Grove, at Springvale and at Rosendale. Rev. 
Dana Lamb was also installed at Springvale, and Rev. 
J. N. Cundall—recently from Andover—at Rosendale. 
These churches are in Fon du Lac county. 

Urpan. 
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LETTER FROM AN AMERICAN IN ENGLAND. 


To an habitual reader of The Independent and N. Y. 
Tribune, the cause of temperance in the United King- 
dom seems at a low ebb. I noticed at Liverpool around 
the docks, about one-half the shops displayed signs set 
off with all the attractions of plate glass and polished 
brass, announcing that the premises were occupied as 
“Wine and Spirit Vaults,” and in several instances 
noticed three and four such shops in an unbroken line. 
The public sentiment is far behind that which prevails 
in the United States on the eubject. The principal 
hotel-keepers announce themselves as wine and spirit 
merchants, and it is no unusual thing to see the words 
“Dram Shop” conspicuously emblazoned on the doore 
as you pass along the streets, the occupants thus 
boldly characterizing their business in a manner that 
would be deemed libellous if ascribed to it by others in 
the United States. So far as I have been able to learn, 
there is but little effort made to keep alive in the public 
mind a conviction of the advantages of temperance. I 
read lately in a letter from a soldier iu the Crimea to 
his friends here, and published in the London News, 
that he had been ten months from home, and in that 
time had not once slept in a bed, but had often slept 
on the ground in a blanket, and on the deck of a ship, 
and had had neither ache nor pain in all that tiwe. 
He further stated that not twenty men in his regiment 
could say the same, and that the reason he thcught, 
was because he used no spirits, while the others did 
use it daily. And yet the British Government, with 
such facts before them, are daily dispensing two or 
three drams to each of their soldiers at the Crimea, 
and burying fifty to one bundred victims of the debili- 
tating effects of ram, and exposure to cold and fatigue, 
besides sending weekly whole shiploads to the hospital 
at Seutari, while public sympathy and benefactions 
are strongly invoked by the united press to minister 
to the wants and comforts of ‘our brave defenders.” 
Could any course be more defiant of reason and com- 
mon sense? 


There are some streaks of light, however, amid all 
the gloom. The sale of liquors on Sunday is entirely 
probibited in Scotland, and has lately been restricted 
in England to certain hours of thatday. The Recorder 
of Birmingham, Mr. Hill, in a late charge to the grand 
inquest, spoke feelingly and well of the lamentable 
prevalence of the vice of intemperance, and regrets 
that, the publie sentiment here would not sanction the 
enactment of a Maine-Law. Despairing, therefore, of 
prohibition, he advises that the consumption be reduced 
by embarrassing the sale. The ponderous London 
Times of the 8th inst. takes Mr. Hill in hand after this 
style: “To him (Hill) not only every inordinate but 
every moderate cup is unblessed, and the athor of it 
a devil. Wine, beer, and spirits are poison, and their 
use, if it cannot be prohibited, ought as far as possible 
to be prevented. Were we prepared to grant Mr. 
Hul’s premises, we should probably not object to his 
conclusions, but we must express our ungualified sur- 
prise at hearing notions so extravagant emanate from 
a gentleman of Mr. Hill’s talents and education. It is 
pardonable in some half-educated lecturer thus to 
decry in the gross those means which Providence 
affurds us for increasing the harmless enjoyments of 
life, and adding # zest te the charms of society and 
conversation ; but to prohibit the use on account of 
the abuse, to argue against the moderate use of wines 
or spirits, as if any man who was not a teetotaller 
must be a drunkard, is to employ a gross and frequently 
expressed fallacy.” 

That your readers may have some idea of the cost 
of railways in Great Britain and Ireland, I will men- 
tion that a return of Parliamentary and law expenses 
in the United Kingdom has lately been issued. Out of 
two hundred and seventeen railway companies, of 
which sixteen have abandoned their undertakings, only 
one hundred for eome unexplained cause responded to 
the order. Some of the principal companies made no 
return, among which are ten which have expended 
seven hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars on 
undertakings, and represent more than one-half of the 
capital invested in railways in the Kingdom. Those 
companies which have made returns, give some indi- 
cations of the vast amount of money which has been 
expended in Parliamentary, law and engineering ex- 
penses preparatory to, and in obtaining acts of Parlia- 
ment authorizing their construction. 

Of eighteen companies who have given the length 
of their roads, the average expenses per mile were 
$8,438; the lowest is the Ulster Company, 86 miles, 
per mile, $1,489; the highest is the Newry and Ennis- 
keller, 34 miles, $62,426; and one, the Great Nor- 
thern, 288 miles, aggregate expenses, $3,346,955. 

Remember that these expenses were incurred before 
acquiring title to an acre of Jand or breaking ground, 
excepting a portion of those for engineering. 

The habits of people here, originating perhaps in the 
influence of an established church, produce som: 
incongruous combinations, which to the perceptions of 
an American are anything but agreeable. For in. 
stance, 1 saw a sign lately of The English and Irish 
Church Fire Assurance Co, The business of this com- 
pany I at first eupposed confined to the buildings of the 
church, but on a little inquiry learned that I was mis- 
taken. Then we have too, the Protestant Life In- 
surance Co, I read not long since too, a communica. 
tion published without comment in the London Times, 
in which the writer remarking upon the insufficient 
number of artillery officers in the army, advises the 
Government to apply to Oxford or Cambridge fur the 





requisite eupply, for says he, many of the students 


there would prefer being officers of artillery to 

spending their lives as country curates, at thirty to 

forty pounds per annum. What would you think, 

Messrs. Editors, of our government sending to Andover 

Seminary for a supply of artillery officers! A. O, Ww. 
Suzrrizip, 30th Jan., 1855. 
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“QNE MORE RETURN FROM CAPTIVITY.” 


BY OUR MAGYAR CORRESPONDENT. 
yi Lonpon, Feb. 8. 

Rev. Epuunp Frowrxes, of the University of Oxford, 
has been converted to the Roman Catholic faith. This 
I have nothing to say against. Everybody is free to 
embrace such creed as he pleases, and if the conversion 
from one to another faith be prompted by and found- 
ed upon inward, earnest conviction, it is not only not 
dishonorable, but it is praiseworthy in the person to 
act up to the biddings of his conscience. To a man 
who would remain at my hearth in spite of hostile 
feelings artfully veiled by the hypocritical effusions of 


1a simulated friendship, I should certainly prefer one 


who would desert my fireside on declaring himself to 
be my enemy. Were the conversion of Rev. E. 
Ffoulkes,—who was nominated Margaret Professor of 
Theology at Jesus College,—but another case of that 
simple kind, no friend of the liberty of conscience 
would object to it. But the Rev. gentleman is not 
satisfied with the happinees of his having arrived to 
the knowledge of what he believes to be truth, he 
does more, and has announced his intention to publish 
a pamphlet under the title of “ One more Return from 
Captivity,” and this is what we have a right to object 
to. It is, indeed, very extraordinary that these con- 
verts should, almost in all cases, prove 60 spiteful. 
By whom has Rev. E. Ffoulkes been kept in “captiv- 
ity ”? Was he not free to leave what he thought to 


‘|be his prison, without any notice? Has he been 


impeded to leave it now? I would not wonder at his 
talking of a lucky eseape from dungeon walls, if he 
were a subject of some Catholic sovereign of the coo- 
tinent, and had turned Protestant from Roman Catho- 
lic. Then, to be sure he could have had ample reasons 
for speaking of, and exulting over, his “return. from 
captivity.” But to speak so in England, where no 
one cared to trouble the Rev. gentleman’s errands, is 
really absurd. But these proselytes of the Popish 
absolutism must needs prove their previous martyrdom. 
Knowing the nature of the place they are going to, 
they talk of captivity, in hope to be made turnkeys 
in the dungeons of superstition. With the prospect of 
a Purgatory before them, it is, after all, but natural 
that they should try to make some capital for future 
remiesion of sins, by representing their past life as 
one of sufferings in captivity. Now I can appreciate 
the joy of a man “returning from captivity.” I have 
a great many friends who suffered in the dungeons of 
Austria, of Rome, and France. Thousands of them 
are still suffering. I am myself an “ Exile,” condemn- 
ed to death, and living only because they could not 
catch me, so I have surely sympathies for, and partake 
in the joy of the liberated. But, pray—Mr. E. 
Ffoulkes er any other of that tribe—what would you 
think of me, (or any one of my fellow exiles,) if ask- 
ing for, or accepting a permission “to go home,” (a 
supposition and nothing more to be sure.) I should 
rush to the imperial gaoler, Francis Joseph, in Vienna, 
and then, after due contrition and hand-kissing, I 
should talk, in face of nations lying in chains, and 
countries turned to dungeone, of “one more return 
from captivity!” There is, Rev. sir, a very great dif. 
ference between place and place, but it is really too 
ludicrous for a man on his way to the Saerum Colle- 
gium, to the library of Index, to the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, in short to Rome, to speak about his escape 
from the captivity of Protestantism. 

You will excuse me, gentlemen, for this my lengthy 
dwelling on a matter which I rarely touch to, but this 
often-recurring cant of renegadoes whose insincerity 
of conversion is proved by the very parade they make 
of it, (earnestness of principles being essentially meek 
and modest) has aroused even my feelings of indigna- 
tion, and this last instance of recriminating conversion 
to Popery—duly trumpeted by the Univers of Paris— 
is one of the most crying epecimens of impudence in 
Roman proselytism. It may, perhaps, be observed 
that the Rey. Ffoulkes is probably one of those who 
got “drunk with joy’—as the impassible telegraph 
eaid—at the announcement of the decree about the 
immaculate conception, and that he can thus not be 
held responsible for all what he does in that state. 
Now surely enough it is drunkenness of some or other 
sort, which the Popish government ia mcst anxious to 
promote. Be it by brandy, be it by superstition, but 
they must be made drunk, who believe in mummeries 
in face of which sobriety is considered a heresy. But 
then the lucubrations of such men belong to the Po- 
lice Court of the press, and so I wrote to you this let- 
ter, retaining yours truly, and not at all “drunk with 
joy” or any thing else. 
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LETTER FROM ITALY. 


Irary, January 2’, 1855. 
To rae Environs or Tar INDEPENDENT: 


Gentiemen :—The debates upon the law for the sup- 
pression of the convents, in the Sardinian Parliament, 
have been suspended for a few days, on account of a 
succession of melancholy events in the royal family. 
A few days ago the King’s mother, Charles Albert's 
widow, Marie Teresa Francesca di Toseana, breathed 
her last, after a few day’s illness. At the same time 
her daughter-in-law, the Queen, was giving birth to a 
fifth child. The emotion caused by the announcement 
of her mother-in-law’s departure brought on a fever of 
the most dangerous kind, and yesterday night the tid- 
ings of the Queen’s death were published in Turin. 
But this is not all. The Duke of Genoa, the King’s 
brother, is reported to be at the point of death. Thus 
affliction and death spare no one; great and small 
must pay their tribute to the inexorable messenger of 
God, Considered in a political point of view, the 
death of the two Queens, however to be deplored as a 
family event, may prove a deliverance to the country. 
It is well known that these excellent women were en- 
tirely under the power of the priests, and have done 
much by their intrigues, their influence, their prayers 
and their tears, to oppose the political progress of the 
Sardinian States, and the full effect of the tatuto 
granted by Charles Albert. In their zeal for the tem- 
poral interests of the Romish Church, they have even 
sometimes betrayed the secrets of the State to its ene- 
mies, and conspired against the young liberties of the 
kingdom. Their conduct, for a few years past, has 
afforded new evidence to the well-known, though of- 
ten-denied fact, that every true Roman Catholic is to 
all purposes whatsoever, the blind tool of the priestly 
power of Rome. The King, Victor Emmanuel, is said 
to be now deeply affected by the sad occurrences above 
mentioned. Some dre afraid that, sinking under afilie- 
tion, ke may throw himself into the arms of the priests, 
and give up all plans of reforms; others, and [ trust 
they are not mistaken, hope the King, now freed from 
uzhappy family influences, will proceed forward with 
greater decision than before. We shall see. 

Decidedly, Piedmont is sending troops to Crimea,— 
twenty thousand men. It seems strange to see this 
State enter into a kind of partnership with hated 
Austria, by adhering, like her, to the treaty of the 2d 
of December. Although some patriots blame openly, 
and bitterly eomdemn such a step, most of the liberal 
party think that the ministry have acted wisely in do- 
ing 80. They were asked to join the alliance; if they 
had declined, France and Austria were able if not to 
compel Piedmont to join them, at least to oppose and 
actually prevent the free internal development of the 
constitution, and to put a stop to their reformatory 
echemes. Instead of that, the Government is now 
countenanced by its powerful neighbors, and may, it 
chooses, laugh at and scorn the efforta of the priest’s 
party. 

I spoke sometime ago of Gioberti’s manuscripts as 
having fallen, after his death, into the hands of people 
not likely to give them to the world. A recent dis- 
cussion on this eubject in the Piemonte (journal) has 
called forth a letter of M. Massari, in whose possession 
Gioberti’s literary remains were left, in whieh letter 





he announces that something of them is to be given to 
the public. It appears now that Gioberti had under- 
taken to write, besides his work Della Riforma Catto- 
liea, another book entitled Filosofia Della Rivelazione. 

The proclamation of the immaculate conception does 
not seem to have produced, in the Pope’s dominions, 
those wondrous and happy effects with which the 
great definition was to be followed all over the world. 
The provinces of Ferrara and the Romagna are infest. 
ed with gangs of robbers who, finding that no arms of 
any kind are left to the people, enter the houees and 
steal everything that can be carried off. In the Pro- 
vince of Bologna, armed gangs eover the roads, and levy 
contributions upon the travelers. At Portomaggiore, 
they had lately a visit from the celebrated Lazzarini, 
who, with thirty banditti, fought a regular battle with 
the Pope's soldiers. But this is nothing strange, and 
one winter, in this Popigh Italy, furnishes to another, 
a regular supply of these stories to tell L. P. 
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Communications. 


MR. T. B. MACAULAY ON THE PAPAL 
CHURCH. 


In the article in his Miscellanies, entitled ‘‘ Ranke’s 
History of the Popes,” Mr. Macaulay indulges 
in some speculations upon the progress of the Ro- 
man Church, which only serve to show how easily a 
man may bewilder himself, when he forsakes the 
plain teachings of Revelation. Of Mr. Macaulay's 
merits as an author, it may be said with truth, that 
they are above all praise. If he reverses the rule 
principia non homines, and exhibits in his History 
the character of an advocate rather than a judge, 
he is entitled to the rare praise of transforming into 
living beings, the skeletons which move like auto- 
mata through all other histories. His Essays are 
valuable, hardly more for their brilliancy of diction 
and truthful narrative, than for their marvelous 
sweep of illustration. But we have to deal at pre- 
sent only with the followimg extract from the arti- 
cle selected above. 

“The Papal Church has seen the commencement 
of all the governments, and all the ecclesiastical 
establishments, that now exist in the world; and 
we feel no assurance that she is not destined to see 
the end of them all. We cannot feel con- 
fident that the progress of knowledge will necessa- 
rily be fatal to a system which has stood its ground 
in spite of the immense progress which knowledge 
has made since the days of Queen Elizabeth. There 
are branches of knowledge with respect to which 
the law of the human mind is progress. In mathe- 
matics, when once a proposition has been demon- 
strated, it is never afterwards contested. In the 
inductive sciences again the law is progress. There 
is no chance that either in the purely demonstrative 
or in the purely experimental sciences, the world 
will either go back or remain stationary. But with 
theology the case is very different. As respects na- 
tural religion, it is not easy to see that a philoso- 
pher of the present day is, more favorably situated 
than Thales or Simonides. He has before bim just 
the same evidences of design in the structure of 
the universe which the early Greeks had. Nor is 
revealed religion of the nature of a progressive 
science. All Divine truth is, according to the doc- 
trine of the Protestant churches, recorded in certain 
books. It is equally open to all who in any age 
can read those books; nor can all the discoveries of 
all the philosophers in the world add a single verse 
to any of those books. A Christian of the 5th 
century with a Bible is on a par with a Christian of 
the 19th century with a Bible, candor and natural 
acuteness being supposed equal. A very common 
knowledge of history, a very little observation of 
life, will suffice to prove that no learning, no sagac- 
ity, affords a security against the greatest errors on 
subjects relating to the invisible world. Bayle and 
Chillingworth, two of the most sceptical of man- 
kind, turned Catholics from sincere conviction.” 

The argument which is here deduced from the 
antiquity of the Papal Church is no more valid in 
proving its continuance, than an argument drawn 
from the antiquity of the Mohammedan doctrine, is 
| valid to prove that the Mohammedan church will 
| never decay. Indeed if long antiquity be any argu- 
| ment to prove the future stability of a religious 
| system, then the Mohammedan religion is likely to 
endure as long as the Popish religion. The religion 
of the Caliphs had spread from India to the Atlan- 
tic, long even before the Normans had landed in 
France. When their language, their arts and their 
civilization had been lost to the Britons, Moham- 
medanism was attaining its glorious ascendent in 
the East; and before the vast schemes of Charle- 
magne had given the first impulse to modern civil- 
ization, or the earliest dawn of the splendid litera- 
ture of England had appeared, the Mosque of Cor- 
dova, the only rival of St. Peters, attested the 
refinement of a people whose religion has not yet 
passed away. 

Nor is it literaily true that ‘the Church has seen 
the commencement of all the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments that now exist in the world.” We suppose 
that the Jewish Church is entitled to be called an 
ecclesiastical establishment, and we suppose none 
will deny that the Jewish system was in existence 
long before the Christian era. And ifthe word “ Pro- 
testants” be, as it really is, a distinctive name, applied 
to all Christians who do not believe in human in- 
fallibility, the invocation of saints, transubstantia- 
tion or a purgatory, then the Protestant creed may 
claim a far higher antiquity than the Papal creed. 
All the great characteristics of the Roman Caurch, 
saint-worship, penance, transubstantiation, and tra- 
dition, were instituted so lately as between the 9th 
and 11th centuries. Surely never since that period, 
has she seemed go truly a Christian Church as when 
in the dark ages she stood the sole receptacle of 
the little religion and learning in the world; before 
the annals of her popes had yet been disgraced by 
the shameless profligacy of an Alexander VI, or the 
elegant scepticism of a Leo X. 

But the main argument of our author lies in his 
proposition, that revealed religion is not of the na 
ture of a progressive science ; that all Divine truth 
is recorded in certain books ; and that all the discov- 
eries of all the philosophers in the world, cannot add 
a single verse to those books. We think we under- 
stand the sense in which the writer uses the phrase 
“ progressive science.” Science, to be progressive, 
must be advancing towards perfection; until it 
reaches that goal it must be incomplete, and hence 
imperfect ; therefore a progressive science is an im- 
perfect science. But strictly speaking, in the lan- 
guage of pure truth, there is no such thing as an 
imperfect science. The progress, if there be any, is 
in the mind rather than the science; Because sci- 
ence, such as is known to man, is receiving new 
acquisitions every day, does it follow thence that 
the truths which are needed to render it complete, 
are not all of them written somewhere in the natural 
universe? Science, we take it, is a collection of 
truths. Men acknowledge certain truths to be new 
truths in science, not because they have been newly 
created, but because they have been recently dis- 
covered. Tothe eye of the Eternal, there is no such 
thing as an imperfect science or an imperfect relig- 
ion; all truth is equally present to His wisdom ; 
and it is human imperfection only which fails to 
note its existence. In the sense then, in which sci- 
ence is progressive, religion is also progressive. All 
the truths which are necessary to render perfect 
the science of mathematics, are written on the na- 
tural universe; they have not yet been mastered 
by mankind ; and until they have been mastered, 
mathematics must continue to be to men, a progres- 
sive science. So all the truths of a perfect religion 
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are written in Revelation; they have not yet been 
mastered by mankind ; and hence religion is to mey 
of the nature of a progressive science. 

That religion is to men a progressive system te 
attested by all the experience of the past, Each 
age has furnished fresh proof of its efficacy ; hac 
witnessed new developments of its principles ; hag 
furnished fresh weapons against the assaults of the 
errorist, and the malignant wiles of the infidel, , 
century ago, Voltaire smiled iw his giant wisdom 
at the simplicity of those who could believe g are. 
phecy, whose fulfillment required that men 
travel at the rate of thirty miles an hour. (oyg 
the man, seduced into infidelity by the force of this 
sneering cavil, stand now by the side of our greg: 
Central Railway, he would see, as its rushing trains 
dash by him, the hateful lie crushed into + 
ion which is still reserved for him. 

The hold which the Catholic doctrines hay. upon 
the reason of their followers, may be gleaned from 
the small number of educated men, who have deli} 
erately chosen the Romish faith as their standarq 
of belief. It is not probable that a writer of My 
Macaulay's erudition would have selecte! the 
unfortunate instances he has, could beiter ; xamples 
have been found to prove the plausibility of tha; 
faith. He says that “Bayle and Chillin swe.: 
two of the most sceptical of mankind, turr 
olics from sincere conviction.” But then | 
to mention what is equally true and to u 
important, that they both returned to th 
ant faith, and that Chillingworth actu 
prelate of the Church of England. 

Let us notice another question sugg 
where in the same article, and we have d 
Macaulay thinks it strange that Protestant 
should have achieved so vast atriumph in ¢ 
time allotted to the Reformation, and ha, 
plished so little since. But in order two 
riddle, we have only to remember, that 
of the Reformation, the number of cony. 
new faith was small, compared with the y 
ber of those who simply favored its doctri: 
Protestant religion proved itself, then, 
proved itself ever since, the conse1vato: 
morals and public freedom; and intelliy 
however little imbued with its true spirit 
advocated the religion whose tenets fis 
cause of-human progress. To purify t 
mass, was a work which required not ° 
centuries for its performance. It is a nx 
tion that the progress of Christianity is t 
sured only by the number of nations w! 
gathered to its ranks. Religion, true » 
mean, leaves all appeals to brute fore 
and the savage. Her priests are not ca 
ers, and in the service of her temples, (he ra 
gibbet and the dungeon do not usurp the place of 
the altar; nor do blazing faggots and victims 
stake, supply her incense or her sacrificc 
vince is far removed from fields of cam 
from political counsels, If her exploit 
blazoned in history among the downfall of | 
and the triumph of ambition, it is becaus 
a nobler mission, Her business is with the Lum: 
heart, and silently, but steadily, she has ath 
trophies there, which, unlike all other tr 
not decay. And let us ask him who ple: 
error must always contest her progress, to calculate 
if he can, the resistless force which religion ha 
gathered in the long centuries of her ceaseless wor 
ing. Like the experienced traveler in the desert, 
who sees in the few sands impelled by the fi 
breezes, the coming of the simoom, sv t} 
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thinker of our own day, may discern in } 
events, the omens of a moral revolution 
path all forms of error must be forever bur! 
the government of His moral kingdom, t 
designs of Providence are not fettered by t 
of years, or the change of events. We ma 
seek in past annals an indication of His future t 
umphs, nor hope to find in the rise of scct 
kingdoms, a sequel to the operations of y 
The only oracle to which, in such a problem, we may 
have recourse, is Revelation. In its prophecies, } 
who turns perplexed from the mazes of history, 
will learn how great and sure a blow await: 
cause of error, in the downfall of the C) 
Rome. w 
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Tur following commendatory notice o| 
recently published at Boston, has been sent u 
an esteemed and venerable friend jn Massachusetts, 
who is familiar with all antiquarian lore concernir 
the first settlers of New-England, and who 
firm and intelligent in his adhesion to their priv 
ples as they were themselves : 


Tue Lanpinc at Care Anne; or the Charte: 
Permanent Colony of Massachusetts Company ; now 
discovered and first published from the original mat 
u-cript, with an inquiry into its authority, and 
History of the Colony, 1624—1i628: Roger Conxaxt 
Governor. By Joun Winoate Tuornton: “ Obscura 
promens.” 8 vo, pp., xii, 84. 


Tunis book gives a correct view of the principles 
and character of the Pilgrims and of the Puritans, 
and brightens a link in the chain of the colonial 
history of Massachusetts, “ bringing to light” the 


only “obsure” portion of it. That of Plymouth, 
the “‘ cunabula gentis,” “the cradle” both of Mas 
sachusetts and New-England, is very perfect ; 
recent re-publication of “ New-England’s Memo 
ial,” with the notes and appendices, seems to satis- 
fy all inquirers in that quarter; that of Massachu 
setts proper has usually commenced with the arrival 
of Governor Endicott at Salem in 1628. True, he 
found some people there, probably as many as cam 
with him, or even more. But whoand whence were 
they? colonists or buccaneers, chartists or adven- 
turers, puritans or pilgrims, patentees or “ squat 
ters”! It was only known that there were among 
them two or three strong men from Plymouth, and 
conjectured that the rest were refugees, or ‘ 
glers” from the fishing vessels; yet they were all 
called “‘Old Planters,” and said to bave then recent 
ly arrived from Cape Anne. Hubbard seems t 
have derived some knowledge of them from Roces 
Conant, an aged member of his church, and vener 
able tor his good sense and piety, and himself an 
‘Old Planter;” yet nothing is revealed, except that 
he had resided a while in Gloucester, Cape Anne 
and was a planter there with others who had chosen 
him Governor. 

The claim of this book is that the author has dis 
covered the charter or patent under which these 
“Old Planters” obtained “a local habitation and 4 
name;” (found among the papers of Gov. Dudley 
in the possession of his descendants,) and that by 
this, combined with the historical facts and circum: 
stances, these “ obscure men” are raised from that 
doubtful position, into honorable off-shoots from the 
Pilgrims, under a regular government, with Roots 
Conant for their Governor, appointed by the Pat- 
entees. This claim seems to be well-sustained, an 
will, we think, be duly appreciated by the students 
of our colonial history; and New England men nee¢ 
not fear that their foundations were laid by mere 
adventurers, or that these beginners in Massachu- 
setts proper were wanting in that moral herois® 
which di-tinguishes true pilgrims * seeking freedom 
and a home”’ for themselves and their posterity. 

England claimed North America by right of d 
covery, and her kings claimed the right to dispose 
of it to whom they would. In 1620 King Jame 
created a corporation by the name of *“ The C 
cil established at Plymouth, in the county of [evo 
for the planting, ruling, ordering and gover 
New-England in America,” and granted t 
and his associates the absolute property of | 
territory extending “from sea to sea, bet: 
fortieth and forty eighth degree of latitude,” author 
izing the patentees to issue charters to sib 4S 
should purchase any parts of the territory, 204 also 
to divide the same among themselves, with pow’ 
to “set up towns, choose rulers,” etc., which W4 
accordingls done by lot in the presence of the king; 
a fuc-simile of a rude map is given, indicating the 
portions which feil to the patentees respectively, ON€ 
of whom was Loxp Suerriety. He also purchased the 
portions of some of the others. The colony at Cape 
Anne was settled under a charter from Lorp Sus, 
PieLD, the date of which is January 1, “162, 
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. 24.) and the original patent, signed and sealed | condition is growing worse every year, that the fast he “ iota.” : . — — 
(124,) and nt, Sp ; g ery year, that the faster | to the “Texan Patriota” Harper & Brothers, pub- Our Desrrrere Cnurcazs.—W i : — 
— byhim, is in the hands of our author, a beautiful | they eell their land and the more anvuities they re-| lishers. 12mo, pp. 298. “ - which we find pleasure in la “a to Pe onary Tact sk coemitie bog ag the} Swatt Bris —The late Arkansas Legislature passed 
not yet fe simile of which is appended to the book. . ceive from government, the worse it is for them, + De “AN il that the churches in our neighboring cities of Charlee. | tized in this place fifteen converte, ouney eee bap- | slaw to = the circulation in that State of bank 
hot y been [t seems the Pilgrims at Plymouth were desirous While sha whiien of oll Saomhetions lane hg az CTION ARY.—* ew an mproved Freuch-and- | town and Cambridge, recently served by Rev. Drs, |seven young men—four with their wi 7 were | notes of Jess denomination than five dollars. It is to : 
gion is to men testablish a post at Cape Anne for facilitating their Po, Fh wey tg connd > Fee a¢- | English and Eoglish-and-French Dictionary, composed | Ualdieott and Parker, are soon to enjoy the service of | “ that nm ne Swale’ abe bead for eer ps pee: g° into effeet on the 1st January next, : 
\ ade with the Indians and their fisheries, and that Missi im, , we - _ ope o om. an from the French Dictionaries of the Academy, La- settled pastors. The first have called Rev. A. T. Hop- | bath, and twenty-five phere | souls pte the ‘t. Farr Discussion.—At the hearing before the Com ; 
sive system ig ov. Winslow and Robert Cushman negotiated this issionary labor in their behalf, while within reach | veaux, Boyste, ete., the English Dictionaries of Webster, | P¢ of New-Haven, Ct, who will enter upon his labors | quiring meeting last evening. I never was in a revi-| ™ittee on Federal Relations, on Tuesday, (says a cor- 
past, F atent with Lord Sheffield for themselves and asso- | of the on-pressing tide of Anglo Saxon civilization, is Johnson, Richardson, ete., and the Dictionaries and ey a he m the first Sabbath in March. The church | val attended with so much solemnity and deep feeling. respondent of the Salem Register.) a Southern slave- | 
att “ach iates. It grants to them Cape Anne and lands | labor lost and in vain. works on Art, Science, and Literature, of Brande, M in Cambridge have reesived the acceptance of Rev. S. | The prayer-meetings are thronged. The church and holder being present, was allowed to say what he 
eilicacy ; has djacent which fell to him on the division before} Missionaries who have labored long and faithfull - , of Brande, Ma-/ R. Mason, of Loekport, N.Y. to whom a call was |not a few of its members only, are enlisted in the | C2 om the subject of slavery, without any mark of 
‘inciples ; hag nentioned, with five hundred acres for public uses, | gmong the Indi follow; g and faithfully | culloch, Ure, ete., ete.” By A. G. Coliot, “ Professor | tendered afew weeks since. Mr. M is a younger brother | work, Some, however, are more engaged than others disrespect. It may be well for such as iia about ; 
ssaults of th towns, schools, hospitals, ete.) “the magistrates | «\ 5 Re ene ers. (pe inientions of | of Languages and Literature, late Professor in the Uni- | °f Rev. A. P. Mason, of Chelsea. This new accession | As a pastor, I am greatly blessed in a united and de- the absence of mobs in the South, to consider whether i 
ne infidel ‘ io be appointed by those who should inhabit it ; ” mn 8 providence, and turning their attention to the versity of Oxford,” ete. Published by C. G. Hender- ee 1 orwape d will diminish pastoral | voted people.”— Watch. and Ref, ore <<, — freedom of speech as this in any rc | 
; . also the islands, with the right to “ fish and fowl, | 2o™® work, to save the white heathen who are} gon & Co., Philadelphia. Large Svo, pp. 1824. is immediate section, which has existed Ho CortLanpt Co.— 7} : State where slavery existe, The Southerner was follow- } 
giant wisdom roast ho ™, Tt does . nggeti chet the Ply thronging upon us. It was with an ething heart that 3 PP. of late to a more than usual degree— Watch. and Ref. a Fey <* Rev. Mr. Clark, the efficient | ed in the discussion by @ runaway slave, (Lewis Hay } 
io elig ’ uck and trade. oes n » . Hisrory.—*‘The Pantolozical System of History :-— ent of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, | den,) who was m har m ' 
aaiory & pro- mouth Pilgrims proposed or expected to plant the | one of the Iadian Missionaries who had been among! p, panic View of th Pr y 'E ae A Coromuran Cottecr, D. C.—We learn from the True residing in Auburn, has just returned from Homer, | of argument get pnt ea The pp hag) 4 
‘t men should territory ; but the Indian traffic and the fisheries | them for more than twenty years, last Summer, closed » er PELE FORM, : Am. By | Union that the Rev. Joseph G. Binney, D.D., of Au- | Cortlandt Co., and reports the most powerful work | worth telling to the South, rw oe es has 4 
hour Could were impo: tant to them “ to meet theirindebtedness| his labors and has now entered the home field F. W. Stuart, M.D. Published by Appleton & Co. | gusta, Ga, has been elected to the Presidency of this of grace in progress there, since the early settlement of No 8 ’ E js! 
Se es bo the merchest ehesstunssa” enh & satenk Gna ; ater -| Folio, pp. 12. This is a most valuable collection of | istitution, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the res- Alfred Bennet. Rev. Jacob Knapp is there, aiding o Satt.—The captain of the brig Walhon, from 71 
e foree of th ’ Seer T last ye isiting th d <4 , b| | 
‘alee = necessary io vindicate their possession of the post. Tm pu ast year, on visiting bie ground, §4Ve | historical tables, presenting at one view the political ignation of the Rev. Dr. Bacon, and that he hassigni- | the pastor. If Bro. Kuapp was shorn of his strength om rors that no salt was obtainable at that place, ; 
> of our great Certain of their number, then recently arrived up the most important mission of the American Board and social history of each State of the Union and of _ bs maine acceptance. “The Board of Tras- by “yaa unhappy warfare which was made bar him in ballas ~ bp mount ond _ brig came home 
rushing traing could not fllowship with them “by reason of their | "Mong the Ojibways. The providences of God are | in, United States from the beginning of the present pe Beg Bs vill if om eeant in matheing mag c rag pea sinee, like Samson in the | ™ D*Uast. Whatis the world coming tof ; 
ato ¢ bliv. ‘ori tnciplen.” and had vetiend inting to other fields of missionary work, than an , , en ne tech will, if carried out, meet the condi- llistine temple, he has recovered, and with the Sanpwicu Istanps.—It is now said that th in- } 
obliy ee — agp Pe ge tens te ie a? acenied emia abies ice chien century. We have never seen so ingenious and satis- | tion ( hestnape +. 2 oe “ hoped, will result pange 4 of ing heaving, Oe, eon of Satan’s king: | istration at Washington had in their power + pd 13 
n orde “ened fans é ‘ 5 . t : : : in an ease Oo e i <8) om - ! is ora in Penn-Y - ion o 2 dwi . “r-taple , 
nes have upo some liberal Puritans in England had formed 7“ Until the United States Government shall pursue a - ayy er jommege of historical facts, with names, to the number of pre a oe a Sanrio pore ia quent wr te Mr. Clerk gr? es He ee aa “ bem me poe eaney Suiing the Wi Une ; 
eT Pon joint stoc: concern called “the Dorchester Com- | different course with the Indians, the missionary feel- ee hy See ee a ee oe time so complete - was crushing everything down before him.” " More about F ee ut refused or negleeted to do any th , 
leat ed from pany,” and purchased or became associates under ing of the charch of Christ hed better be doosted 3 and full. It must have cost immense labor, and we error MiP pt at this place closes | than two hundred were forward for nt "He che. | Union 2 : satin Se yee ow —. into = 4 
ho have delib. this charter. Capt. John Smith says they pur- °| can, hardly imagine the possibility of one life long | * Private mote with the following: The Baptist church | racteried hi sas th igantic eff Neath “Aiceiadadian’ eid weahh- att 
harter, Capt. . L ‘ ith iach eek aalihe Ges te Eectoeeh. ctl Giiate g P y e long | ; Bast Thompson is erjovi leasi ed his sermons as the most gigantic efforts he | a mere t-rritorial annexation, which would enable : 
heir standard chased it. The residents at Nantasket removed ’ ere the | enough to complete the design, even to include th Peon is erjoying ® Pleasing work of | had ever heard.—W. ¥. Chron. thern to introduce al ‘h ion ti 
oa ag f% ey RE Pe ae ‘ -. | blessings of the Almighty fol! h j % pe 8" : © the | grace; seven have been baptized, and others hb . ocuce slavery. The annexation time has : 
writer of Mr. a — Men sto ; — Anne red the matin, of this ps gs ighty follow the labors his ser history of the world for the last few centuries; say as nah ahope. The dente thus far aoe eoumuibens Hocartu.—The Presbytery of Geneva have granted ~aty | passcd. The new. king is opposed to it, and will ; 
cted the two ' ointed oe R eum Geen pe poner Is + + & — a far back as to the Reformation. The author, who in- | of the Sabbath-school. The work has moved forward the application of Rev. Wan. erage fee the Senate ; Watchmen pat oe a ee 
pointed s0GER f ernc nd sev . s F i ‘ i . wane" — c : 
siler examples persons overscers of the plantation. ‘Ten or eleven COLLECTIONS IN CHURCHES forms us that he is a native and always a resident of | 10 20°02 ee ne ant © ahpee- ee Pregiienay 
fe 0 > 3 0% : 5 . J ne Ts L i. . x e—* lg i oan ene r a 2 4s ons 
iouity of that of the names of the planters are ascertained: Gov- M — ya mart _ 4 ge ~ anne isi oo ae oe Rockaway, N. J.—Rev. Mr. Tuttle, pastor of th bull county Ohio sony ny = shee ae aie 
Chillinzworth ernor Conant; Thomas Gardner, Overseer; Wil- Many are now arranging theirs schedule of benevo- | T4t¢ 4nd convenient a compi ation. We copy from the akerigLD, R. I—Rev. N. A. Reed, pastor of the P aan: Gini im Wiis ag gperndion “4 n ce ee aes O ovlonrate tie Gis- ; 
5 worth : Lo alaepeaage > “a A : : ae se : . ie resbyter hureh Rockaway, N. J., etate charge of Booth Be 4 
, turned Cath. ism ah. I — ot ee aman, Peter lence for the year. Is there a place in your calendar Evening Post as intelligible a description of the nature inaae:” writes to the Christian Watchman | that ane sag ta wide es tes aoe eee of Wisconsin, by ome ny the Supreme Dourt i 
hen he | orgcts oni John Tylly, saauier Gee Wosdbury. for “the Society that takes care of Children” a oe Se eae ee ee See Se = We continue to receive tokens that God is whose average age is eighty ond flve sevenths years. Five Crency in tHe Leaistature —The new senator f; : 
: man, JT., « ’ ; J : : . selves : ae P eae eater tom With: : p raserkaee eee enator from 
to us quite ag Maverick, Watford and Blackstone, also, are oan Brethren, do not forget the AMERICAN SUNDAY -scHOOL . willing to receive and answer prayer. Although ase, eee sot rye ve ry hee Soo gene the twenty-nioth district is a clergyman of the Metho- ' 
oO the Protest down down as “Old Planters,” but their residence Union, one of the oldest of our national societies, now| |“ The present series consists of eight tables, suitable | Ur meetings have been held every evening for more the funer f f tl irt na’ churel have attended tie | dist denomination, who has been actively devoted up 
ually died « a: Cape Anne is doutbful, as they were not found | i? the thirty-first year of a mature and vigorous age; either for the portfolio or for framing. The outer eol- | than ten weeks, still large congregations manifest the | of whom seventeen’ were ov said oan Fears old, | to the present time, to the duties of his profession. 
ee on with the planters at Salen when’ Endicott arrived | truly catholic in its organization spirit and efforte,— umn on the right is divided into compartments, begin- | deepest interest in the preaching of the word. Back- | wore prance: De ee — tinned is the Stet clergymen whe bas ever covupled’s 
her ‘he Dorchester Company ” sent over “1 evangelical. orthod  ciitae te i ‘or’, | ning (like a graduated thermometer) at the bottom with | Sliders have been reclaimed, old hopes revived, and nw seat in the Legislature, and his advent commences a 
else- Landnch inateneaia of so ll are poe wong a ee, Seen See ee oe - teachings — and rising at the summit of the page to 1855, | those x wg have resided in this community for some RRR Aw Eh: i rete doce md as relates to the class of men who are 
sandmen, in ‘ ‘ y, : ., | and aims. pposite to each year is placed under the eye every | time, who were members of other churches, have 6b- ° ikely hereafter to be our law makers. Indeed, he 
ve ‘ : sot WN Qs » _» ~p was J . - © . B 4 . 
pid : Mr. and set he a oper But these ve husbandmen ”) Remember that there are twelve millions of persons | Concurrent event. We quote part of the compiler’s tained their letters and united with us, while more Momestic Summary may almost be said to be the first clergyman who 
Protestantism ee . gfe seco: jects, and Gov. Conant Sent | in our country under twenty-one years of age; more directions for using these maps: ‘Take the biography | than sixty have, in the judgment of charity, been sav- ~ S° ever held any civil offce in the State-—Alb Jour. 
phin short ack the ‘drones to England.” In 1626 the plant- eon bac dallilinn ait dite one. : of an individual statesman. For instance, James Mon- | ingly converted to God. As the revival thus far, (and ——— Lest: 7 N r ; 
d ha . ers removed to Salem for a better soil, were there ee ee etween five and fifteen, | poo, Observe him as President. Oa the same level of | the encouragement is as good now as at any given LeGisLaturk or ILtrnors.—The revolution in favor] ni eG1:LATURE OF New-Yor«.—The following commu- 
a com jute successful, and a good report of them reached | A great majority of these have not been gathered | the thermometrical page may be noted the selection he | time since the meetings commenced.) sixty-eight have | of freedom in the State th lad ty emmy epee from Wiliam H. Goward, a0- 
r to e this iugland. Mr. Woodbury, one of the Overseers, | into Sunday-schools. Hundreds of thousands of them makes for counsellors at home, the men he sends| been added to the church, of whom fifty-three were = se vn oi te 7. oe weer “ay — aac tania heleda Want ce "oe 
ut time ‘nt there to obtain supplies and a confirmation | receive no religious instruction. What will become | 20'044. Notice the whole number of electoral votes baptized. Of this number are nineteen heads of fam- | Ted “Douglas's Own,” seems to be entirely decisive, | 7. 4. 7 oie) ture of the State f New-Yc eae 
) +} ir charter, and succeeded in both objects ‘ 3 . .. | given by the States, and how many of them he receiy- | ilies. It is the most extensive and powerful revival | and is doubtless final, The proceedings in the Legis- en et ene St 2 ow-York: 
nv the In 1697 “Thomas Dudley and pent nie pan of these children and youth! What will be their in-| eq Look across the different States at the same date; | this ancient church ever experienced with a single ex- | lature during the first week in February were quite wot ne Renee te aotaowsedye the ceseigt of the 
| he num- naan alt thie **taneeadie ne ingeovenente of the fluence, moral, cocial and politieal, in future years?! look forward four years and see another election re. | ception. sainaaaiin ee eee = wie — pe by your 
joctris The Dorches'er Company and the confirmatory patent What position will they take in regard to the King- — in - being chosen a second time.’ We think Hupsox, N. Y.—Rev. R. C Putray, of the M. E. First, Mr. Gray, Whig Nebraskal, offered resolu- in the Ganipens of the aad Gemeente ake 
he t has from the Council for New-England.” They com- dom of Christ! Where will they spend their eternity ne cethedi ciently indicated the compiler’s plan. He | Church, writes to the Christian Advocate and Journal tions reéndorsing the two Belimere plat {| Years, to commence on the 4th of March next. 
vat ub} missioned Capt. Endicott to conduct the plantati if they pass through the season of youth without as methodized all of his country’s history that an dated Feb. 12: ? 8 a Seas. I hope that in ann j : 
; sis and “‘he arrived at Naumkeag (Salem)about the closs | Bibi i ' American wishes to know; his work is literally #|" "The Lord is graciously visiti in this city, | 185% Voted down, cight Whigs and a few Demo-| trust I may be indulged with salve ta tay thas whe 
ite nici nd “ne arrived at Naumke Jab e e ible D sketch-portrait of th Saget a a sly visiting us in this city. . rey P - - r y whe 
< a" ? tae firak taster of the Colonial hickory, ond cheat Siais eaieaceciRiaeinaeahil tates dhaitoanidail aa eh ee ber Sixty-five within three weeks have professed to find crats voting aye. Then Mr. Higbee, Administration the experience I have had here has not at all dimin- 
soc 7” two years and-a-half after the removal from Cape | these children into Bible Common Schools,—where | ¢Vents what a geographical map is to location Dr — —o 4 = Gin, Feeley Shy aang peecigale pr spaa.dehemy legge PO me fe vegperp Ro = vith which pe ey ee 
the {nne; and Gov, Conant was superseded by Gov. + Wr : se Hunt truly remarks that the ‘ professional or ractical united with the church on probation. Last evening | Measures of 1950, and this was passed in one House, Somaven Che oom Saran Wels ee 5 qeomned O, pas 
y utra Endicovt. “Of the ‘Old Planters’ there remained papal gene palees ren mock, whens Cy — leare | businets-mien will make no nek they of the Seah be- the altar was full of penitents, and five were converted. | ten Whigs voting for it.’ Mr. Tanner offered a resolu- the generous confidence manifested by my fellow citi- 
‘ “in avout thiuty. They had subdued the plantation to to read, and understand, and remember the Scriptures fore, but will at once refer to any part of it for the The good work eeems just fairly commenced.” Gan vectenlding tis Gecelion of lacteuition $0 Sens zens in oe me = continue in their service, 
=, but ee ee een : : : : ' = ; * : r : ena | inspires me with new zeal to maintain their rights and 
— - their wants by years of toil under the honored Co- that are able to make them wise unto Salvation, to | facts which he wishes to verify and compare with co- Epwarps—Rev. Alexander Grozart, of Edinburg, | tors, which was passed without objection. It is what pummetie the interest of my native State is’ he a> 
a ; nant, and were now summoned to surrender the | pray to a Father in Heaven, and sing his praise, | te™poraneous events,’ The student, who has already | has been some time in this country collecting materials | al] the West holds ept G Cass. _xt | tional councils, and to commend her enlightened poli 
\ nea- a. Pk a : : read someth f ‘sh . terials | all the West holds, except Gen. Casa. But the next us, nlightened policy 
fruits of their labor that others might reap where | where the voice of love and sympathy shall tell them ething of our country’s history gnd finds that | for a life of Jonatnan Edwards. The manuscripts in ion di i 3 and her principles of constitutional freedom to the 
; wi t has they had sown.” The new immigrants did not, in| of Jesus Christ, and lead and guide them. = can remember but little of it, will find something | the possessions of his descendants, of which Rev. Dr. weanen disclosed the trick. : It sot forth thet the — favor of the American Union. I have the honor to 
1 wi number, exceed the‘Old Planters”. *‘ There soon rose Ilundreds of Sunday-school Mistionaries are needed ‘foeah thea en yo rhe gos of this work) | Edwards, of New-London, has custody, have been ators of Illinois had been instructed by their legisla-| be with the highest respect, Your servant and fel- 
‘ce to beast ‘ a controversy between them and the new Govern- | 4, establish these nurseries of true knowledge and re ian e confused recollections’ of his previous read- | generously placed at his disposal. ture to vote for the Nebraska act, and therefore were | low-citizen, Wiis A. Sewarp. 
aie or.” Hubbard says, ‘this was quietly composed | ,. i 3 3 2 ; j — Care or G H D --. |to be commended for so doing. But the legislature 7 2 ae al : 
ot + enka. a : ys, “t ; y lici nl Ale are oF Goop Hore —Dr. Seudder, now on a visit ‘ . 8 Famine 1x Nepraska.—We have seen statements in 
7 in by the prudent moderation of Conant. although — nes parts of sed land. : to South Africa for his health, writes to a friend in | knew a trick to match; they were intent upon the| some of the papers of late, that there is a famine in 
8, the rack, the he had himself expected to have beea continued in Oxe E were Tuovsand Dottars ane wanted this yy if : z| t {li New-York that the Dutch have forty-six churches in | future more than the past, and therefore they laid the | Nebraska, and in fact, that the people are actually 
rp the place of oflice. a year to sustain these ]aborers, and furnish the destitute t Uguo Us . N c iqence. the colony, and seven over the Orange River, and three | ,,otion of commendation on the table, and instead starving; this is strange news to us, we had not sup- 
d victims at the “The new-comers had a broad patent and were | and needy with libraries. i eileen ° —— the Vaal River ; = all forty-six churches, They declared, $8 to 26, that th ; d h posed such a thing possible. As to our own city we 
rifice. Her pro- sparing of its privileges in regard to the “old set-| Will not all pastors and churches hear the voice of , . have six Classes. Their General Synod meets once in | C°° 470% § to 26, that they were opposed to the re-| have a little left yet; one firm here have six hundred 
errs eee _ ers.” Endicott was a strict separatist, and Conant | «,. Good Shepherd saying “ Feed my Lambs.” and hel Castieton, Vt.—Rev. Willard Child, D.D., recently | seven years. . peal of the Missouri Compromise, and to the princi-| hogs salted down, besides ten or twelve thousand 
of carnage and | is associates must have experienced the same oe SeRS Re Ne Se ay Sa, Gee ae P| of Lowell, Mass., was installed pastor of the Congre- *Dominie Faure told me that it would take four | ple of non-intervention as now construed, which would pounds of flour, and are receiving more as fast as it 
xploits are not ‘a to gather into her fold the straying and lost? gational Church in Castleton, Vt., February 14. Intro- months for some of their ministers to go and return equally require the repeal of the act probibiting the ean be ground, and this is not all, there are two or 
{EE Will not all Sunday-schools freely give to others that : ee : : from Synod. Ithink Dominie Faure told me that the ; ; : ~’ three other stocks of flour here on sale, of which we 
‘ ioms : : ductory Prayer, Rev. J. H. Beekwith, Middletown; . . Y | African elave-trade. Then came the crownirg declar- : 
bs need their blessings what they have so freely received? | g,.. w eo apes ’| have about two hundred thousand belonging to their | ~. s , g do not know the amount. The settlers generally have 
‘ lines renounced their scruples, and to have fully embraced 3 BSB ermon, Rev. Dr. Walker, Pitteford ; Installing Prayer, congregations of whom seventy thousand are commu- | 8¢!99, which most appropriately and worthily was} jaid in their winter's pork. Our market is also well 
With the auman the ecclesiastical views of the Pilgrims y “ Conant e a Rev. Simeon Parmalee, Tinmouth ; Charge to the Pas- | icants.” moved and eloquently supported by Mr. Owen Love- | supplied with groceries, and more are on the way. 
he has c«athered made common cause with the associated emigrants Py a a ee Ye tor, Rev. Dr. Aiken, East Rutland; Right-Hand-of Curva.—Thank God, says Rev. W. C. Milne that, joy, the like-minded brother of the Alton Martyr of We ourselves have 1,090 lbs. pork stored away, we 
' . will and joined their fellowship.” (N. A. Rev.) He and Fel ; , ata a seg : Fellowship, Rev. Aldace Walker, West Rutland; Ad-| amid the confu-ion and anarchy in certain parts of | 1837. do at expect to want it all ourselves, but may be 
‘To page ns AME “| met Feb, 19th, Rev. Dr, Knox in the chair. Letters a ae ; China, our Protestant missionaries are carryi a , called upon to feed some of those who are so much 
ohn that 1ey arc uniformly mentioned with esteem. He re- deose Boonne sepected that Gila pronching to the d ress to the People. Rev. Azariah Hyde, Benson. choke tks ice fa . 4 = Sirk on Mr. Lovejoy offered the following preamble and| .,,cerned about our starving 
ate ved a grant of a large tract of land, when of]... uartind —.. oe i intere ae eee Sees Re, Ge he Se ap ion: W . 7 consi i 
= late : - Bet, congneln ae rae anne reavnts | titute is somewhat restricted, the Tracts of the Paris - occasion was one of very great interest, not pears to be blessing them in their work. Letters from enone a Rs. _ satel ——— B ragrinat yey of 
‘ich 1 mn has ve of the * Old Plan a 1 died i - : Society readily receive the coverament stax dei only from the peculiarly-appropriate and impressive | Shanghai and Hong-Kong give us accounts of conver- | . Whereas, Human Slavery is a violation of the prin-| the settlements, and hear 0° no scarcity of loot, or 
“ ge engine aon lanters,” and died in 1679 in the y. y gs : amp, ANG Cit) services, but also from the privilege connected with it | sions from darkness unto light. In letters from Rev ciples of natural and revealed right; and, whereas, the the fear of avy. In truth if people cannot produce 
r ork ‘ighty-sev enth year of his age. culate freely. The American Baptist Mission in Ger- eit ideale: Vind to: hn detlien of his former success. | John Stronach, of Amoy. (date Oct. 34,) he ghespees: fathers of the revolution, fully imbued with these prin- sufficient food from the soil of Nebraska and western 
r in sert, book is got up with great care and exactness, | many call for tracts for their fifty churches and not 3 S ay ‘ _,| “In seven months we have baptized 20 women and 32 ciples, declared freedom to be the inalienable birth- — they must be enscodingly indclent—Jetracke 
by u ning ting the scholar and the antiquary through- | far from four hundred preaching stations fal labors an able and beloved brother in the gospel | 4; and there are 10 more applicants or our list.” right of all men; and, —— the preamble to the | News. 
: out. In addition to the charter, many facts are I s 3 ( . - 3 ministry. af ‘ - Constitution of the United States avers that that in- . 
n . : ),006 “ 2 ; : 1 J — “ ‘ é cig Me ipso Harvarp Cottrce.—The friends of Harvard Col- 
n cep brought to light, which give interest and authen- Pe : a ed a ponte oe —_ Dr. Child enters his new field with encouraging Mga ors ong = 7 Seger — noe strument was ordained to establish justice, and secure lege will be rejoiced to learn that James Russell Low- 
cel Sing ticity to our Colonial history; these are well ar- * ae P : number Of) prospects, and the cordial welcome of both ministers | shied Sabbath a Png ae ae — hel . e fifty- | the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ; | 61) the poet, has been elected to succeed Professor 
| ~ -anged, condensed, and verified; the style is excel- other evangelical tracts. Rev. Dr. King, at Athens, is iS aleilins 3 ae E . : year, the new bric edifice | and, whereas, in the furtherance of the above principles, Longfellow in that Institution, as Professor of Moder 
ged, ’ ; : <r . | and churches in the vicinity, by whom he has been | erected by the First C al Church and So- bited 2 8 . = 
1 In nt and the mechanical execution very commend- collecting and reprinting the Modern Greek Tracts in long and favorably known A. H oy of » Beaton wan elgnal to the worship of asntideleues aul ees oasen ia ack aa Languages and Belleslettres. There were five appli- 
imag , > , ; : ; ° : a he place, but Mr. Lowell 
able. neat volumes. God. The house is large and commodious, beautiful | | h and f 3 eants for the place, but Mr. Lowell was not one of 
lon vent ; , , : 4 + ee es a8, ing north and west of the State of Missouri, by the ; + ant? 3 . 
“ ' An antiquary has said, “ There are, no doubt, To meet the calls from foreign lands, the Committee Onpmantox.—By « Coaneil convengd in West Avon, | its simplicity, and every way appropriate to the pan 8. the Federal Government; and, whereas, he on ——. — ere a 0 pe his know- 
‘ ip uiny other charters,” probably referring to the| appropriated to be remitted in cash before April 1 eS ’ | liigh purposes to which it was set apart. After the | peal of the prohibition lagt referred to was contrary edge. e are happy to learn that he will accept the 
\ not livision of the first grant among the individual] ¢,, p ieaiidite Mies Midle salt dite i *: Conn., Feb. 7, Mr. Oswald L. Woodford, a graduate of | sale of pews, advertieed for Saturday next, Jan. 6th, | to the wishes of the people of the State of Illinois; a appointment, but, before entering upon his duues he 
i] tri- grantees.’ But it is presumed there is not one, un- eo Hsietigg Ose hy ere va ne other parts! Yale and of Andover, was ordained to the Gospel there will be but a small debt, if any, to burden the | yjolation of an implied compact long deemed and held = epend a year abroad, = Germany aad Spee. Be 
phage’ ler which @ colony was settled and a governor ap- of Europe, $3,800 5 or Greece, the rmenians, and ministry. society, a fact most creditable to the liberality and | encved by the citizens of the United Stater, pot per = wana - Mey; em aan going en he 
Neiew vointed, previous to this of Cape Anne, except that others on the Mediterranean $3,400; for Northern Prayer, by Rev. G. M. Porter, of Unionville; Ser- wise management of its patrons and builders We | departure from the uniform action of the General cfs’ ken 2 ; . at i r = = he ish Poetry 
a Deity. to the Plymouth Pilgrims. It is this which gives and Southern India $5,500, for Burmah, Siam, China mon, by Rev Prof Porter, of Yale iden: Ordain — “ ons _ time, Be — om at- | Government in relation to the extension of Slavery, —, ae eda vefore the Lowell Institute at 
, may ph esse . be puore : een . icl _; 00. + 4. , . : ’ z ge; ~ | tractive house of worship, so near 1e State House, | therefore, : : 
Reid nverest ‘ , the eocemnent ’ especially —— histor and the Sand wie n Islands $3,000 in all oeneee Do ing Prayer and Charge, by Rev. Noah Porter, D.D.,| a8 most opportune. We hope that they who are now “Resolved, By the House of Representatives, the Sen- Prorgssorsuip APPOINTMENT. —Mr. Samuel S. Greene, 
I I es, he an of Massachusetts. For though Hubbard says, | nations intended for the Society should be sent in be- ; f sembi h 1 . : : ven, > : ; . 
Sat eee the “ Dorcheater Company” a olnted Genent Gee- = J of Farmington; Right-hand-of-followship, by Rev. W. | ##¢™ ed in that city to legislate for the State will be | ate concurring herein, that our Senators in Congress | Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence, has 
naz tc ry, pruniii — sor ‘ 'P at np wecvine hes saeelagheerl fore that date. S. Wright, pastor of the church; Concluding Prayer, found there every Sabbath to learn from the great | be instructed, and our Representatives requested, to| been appointed to the Professorship of Natural Philo- 
the rnor, (p. 1Vi,) WE COUNG ROL recognise Ss Goy. Vroom, of New-Jersey, our Minister to the 4 ; ae “Tad Statute-Book what kind of laws to make, and from the | introduce, if not otherwise introduced, and to vote for | sophy and Civil Engineering in Brown University. 
iyst Governor until the discovery of this patent. - : by Prof. Porter; Benediction, by Rev. Oswald L.| great Lawgiver on what principl ke th : ee: ; 
- of : tecanrneaginetings 4 ; ae Court of Prussia, was appointed a Delegate to the g give what principles to make them.— | g bill to restore such prohibition to the aforesaid Ter- Gan s an ae 
‘ ee ensuing anniversary of the Tract Society in London aan ' f bl 1 a ritories, and sleo to extend a similar prohibition to all cme, Rev. Se ‘Sines es ate “} prea ‘oats 
zi aaatisaiaes iia — nana ‘ The sermon by Prof. Porter was an able and lucid Rerayinc.—A_ broth ites: “ i territory which now belongs to the United States, or | ~: tee vienna dary ae oa 
. : . EPAYING. rother writes: “As all items of : y 8° Ps : ’ ty, stat h 4 er-meeting 
HUGHES AND BONAPARTE esa aan . ay month were $38,507. Grants discourse upon the characteristics of a Gospel minis-| missionary must be acceptable to you, I will say, that which may belong to the United States, or which may South ‘Chapel, ebro ot Etins Gas he te ‘= 
vrork i 7 “SS AL DINE ie ¢ e e : ; : . « ” ise : p . 
si wan Snr _— of publications $3,013. ter of the Pauline model. The occasion was one of this appointment, which has heretofore received $1000 hereafter come under their juriediction. written contract of the master of the fugitive slave 
been tus by Taz Emperor of France informs his Deebeiieas ° deep interest and solemnity. Mr. Woodford was not | P& hen ps oem A funda, became self-sup- [ Two other resolutions give similar instructions to | Burna, to sell him for the sum of $1,300. Mr. Grimes 
in Massachusetts, subjects that he recognizes liberty of conscience, Ww i eri ordained with the view of assuming any pastoral ue unk eae See po lg oe vote “against the admission of any State to the Union | also — that he 1. eps —— full one half of the 
en . y: een . ! r 4) . . ; ; buon 10 a segs he ” i d he had no doubt that the rest would 
an lore cot ing but not liberty of worship. Bishop Hughes used ¥ { ¢ ai] Record charge at present. His purpose is to start in a few | purpose.”—AMeth. Miss. Adv whose Constitution does not prohibit slavery,” and to | Tedureé sum, an 
say é a : =, oy, + ' : =~ a } a) ie ss be subseribed, and that he would soon have the pleas- 
1 and who is as similar language when defending the Duke of Tus- = weeks for the Cherokee nation, to resume the charge Busts Soctety.—The American Bible Society have vote in favor of ‘‘a bill for the repeal of the Fugitive- ae of introducing Burns to these whe ‘attended that 
n to their princi — for imprisoning the Madiai. We trust England Norton. —“ Full Proof of the Ministry: a Sequel to of an important Seminary of learning among that | appointed Gov. Vroom, our minister to Berlin, as their Slave Act.” We copy the subsequent proceedings meeting. 
will duly commend the liberality of her great ally. % te 1 ea le. He has f ly lat i ther 7 in | delegate to the meeting of the British and Forei which are given by the correspondent of the Chicago 
But let us apply our republican optics to the | The Boy who was Trained up to be a Clergyman.” | Pe°P’e- a ey there two — Bib Society in Ps ag eee toner pr allan sc 0 Tribune :] Kyow-Nornina.—ton. C. C. Leigh has been solemnly 
— . iistinction between liberty of conscience and liberty | By John N. Norton, A.M., Rector of Ascension Church, | * versed , \ ha he a apc —_ ge meeting in Europe. , — ‘hen Mr. L. had finished reading hi salast - ar aggees — agnor — + Be 7 * he 
be Unarter o: We ~ worship. What is liberty of conscience? To Publishe te dfi Oo Nz missionary board, although ‘his labors must prove di- en Yhen Mr. L. had finished reading his resolutions, .”” to anawer charges preferred against him by 
etts Company , now inderst: F hi ati y first k sh Frankfort, Ky. Published by Redfield, 110 Nassau t] ili ne ahtecte of the ules re New-Exotaxp.—Rev. Joseph B. Felt, Librarian of | several Nebraskaites moved that they be laid on the | “Brother A. H. Bagest.” Brother B.’s charge is that 
: iderstand this question, we must first know what} poet 19 245 rectly auxiliary to the objects of the mission estab js , : Debt cs 2 ke : : : e 
the original man ynscience is. Conscience is the power of mind to a oP = lished there by the A. B.C. F.M. Brother Woodford the Congregational Library Association, in Boston, has | table, but the speaker said Mr. L had the floor, and | Mr. Leigh, in his speech in*the Legislature on the Sen- 
a ambersy, 200 6 erceive the difference between right and wrong—to| Naroreox.—“ Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Con- ‘ ere by the Ae Be eRe Me Brother MW oodiord | nearly ready a new ecclesiastical history of New-En- | their motions were out of order. Mr. Lovejoy said he | atorial question, “violated his obligations to the or- 
8: Rucer Conaxt, yerceave tae aille an ’ ) aii ne si 7 h Mage ties goes out now accompanied by the fervent prayers of | gland, from the earliest time to the present. It will | had been choked down by such motions several times | der,” by exh biting a letter addressed to him by the 
ate sere. rm judgment on moral questions—questions relat- | versations of“the Emperor Napoleon.” By the Count Mr. Felt is an ac- r ‘i r 
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ngto duty. Just as reason is the power of the 
mind to perceive the difference between truth and 
error—to fourm judgment on questions philosophical, 
political, cr scientific. 

A man has liberty of conscience in one sense, 
*hen he is free to form his judgment of his own acts, 





de las Cases. A new edition, with portraits and other 
ilustrations. 4 vols, 12mo, pp. 400, 400, 400, and 
422. Pity not to have a decently-engraved portrait of 
Napoleon in such a work. This makes him look lke 
& very green young gentleman, badly stuffed with 


THE INDE 


the friends of Zion here, and by the most cordial good 


wishes of all. W.S. W. 


Lowvittr, N. Y.—Rev. N. Bosworth, late of Cham- 
pion, was installed pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Lowville, Lewis county, N. ¥., on the 13th inst, 


PENDENT. 


make an 8vo of some 650 pages. 
complished and exact historical scholar, and has been 
for the last eighteen years Librarian of the Masaechu- 
setts Historical Society. 

REVIVALS. 
Warren, O.—The pastor, Rev. William C. Clark, 








before, and he would give notice that it should not be 
done again, and now he intended to be heard 

Judge Logan hoped no interference would be offered 
to the discussion, and after some private conversation 
between Mr. Lovejoy and several Nebraska members 
near him, he moved that the resolutions be set apart 








officers of Jasper Chapter, in which he was required 
to vote against the election of Mr. Seward, and that 
he pers nally denounced the ‘‘O. U. A.” on that ocea- 
sion. 


Meuniricent —We learn by the Salishury (N C.) Ban- 
ner, of the 16th inat, that Mr. Maxwell Chambers, of 


$~ alll wher is fr t . writes to the Ohio Observer, under date Feb. 6. and made the special order for this afternoon, It was that place, lately deceased, has willed to Davidsen 
dee a a rhe a — es be An nage yl wom hse bread and butter. . a by the Presbytery of Watertown. . For some time past there has been indications of the acceded to, and the House —— — Co re the munificent sum of $300,000. Mr. C. bas 
very perfect ; the a “”d - iste a 31s , — y a . ne ms , Hecker.—“ Questions of the Soul” By J, T. Heck- The Rev. I. Brayton preached the Sermon; Rey. P. special influenees of the Holy Spirit in the Presbyterian 5 then t aad ie ssn “aaah always been a warm friend of the above institution, 
England's Memor- ee gr nti Marcy, aie oe Sey et cee. | er. -Appleton, publisher. 12mo, pp. 294. Snyder gave the Charge to the People, and Rev. H,| Church in Warren. About four weeks ago we began This has ee ee ee tate aud the cause | and has heretofore done much for it, having endowed 
& ' 4 ition is no great concession to humanity. Fortu- “ i to increase somewhat the means of grace, and for the of humanity. For the first time in the history of Illi- | 9 professorship to be designated by his name. 
ces, seems to satis- ately that liberty is beyond their sane, . Siow For Bova.—“The Boy’s Book of Morals and Man- Doane the Charge to the Pastor. The attendance was last two weeks we have had preaching every evening, | nois, regular Abolitionist, in his place in the hall of He also left $30,000 to the Presbyterian Church at 
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sed with the arrival 
in 1628. True, he 
ly as many as came 
10 and whence were 


fe soul, and control its hidden workings. 

A gracious recognition, truly! reverend and impe- 
tial gentlemen! You recognize our right to per- 
ceive that murder is wrong, and that two and two 


Guide,” and “The Aimwell Papers.” Published by 
the Mass. Sabbath-school Society, Boston. M. W. 
Dodd, agent in New-York. 18mo, pp. 231. 


Katamazoo.—The Congregational Church in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, have concurred in the request of 
Rev. Granville Wardwell, its pastor, fovea dissolution 


Rev. Mr. Chandler, of Ellsworth. The result thus far, 
is the hopeful conversion of some twenty sou's, and the 
erection of five family altara. The meetings are etill 
continued, and with no abatement of interest, but 


defence of his principles, and hundreds of persons 
heard for the first time the enunciation of such prin- 
ciples from one whose hiatory and character are a guar- 
antee that “he would nothing extenuate.” 


Tne Beate Case.—The most strenuous efforts have 
been made this week for the pardun of Dr. Beale. Af- 
ter a full hearing of the case, Gov. Pollock positively 


. 1 , . . , -efused to grant a pardon.—Harrisburgh Herald, 17th. 
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efugees, or “ strag- elevated firm recoenize this ndvof liberty? Cer- 1, 1854, and the Proceedings of the Board up to July | with the church, in giving Rev. R. B. Bull an invita- | When “the people have a mind to work.” We are | act in the maticr, and referred to the language of Mad-| philadelphia, has entered his protest against the pas- 
> vet they were all Mie - OEMS : ' y +: 1, 1854. 8vo. pp. 269. Published by Congress. : : a , . | thankful for what God has already done for us, and | 1808 and others in the debates when the Constitution sage of Mr. Price’s bill relating to the holding of church 
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delieve he requires us to serve him. Now are we 
to worship God in the way which we believe to be 
‘n accordance with his will, or are we to worship 
(rod according to the will of Hughes and Bonaparte ? 
the answer to that question decides the question 
a5 to hberty of worship. 
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CANNIBALISM AMONG THE INDIANS. 


Minnesota, Feb. 6, 1855. 
To ae Eprrors or Tue IypErENDENT: 

I am glad that my reference to the Meriden address 
of Rev. J. P. Bardwell, has called out an explanation 
‘com him, It shows that the newspaper report of his 
remarks was not correct. He was reported to have 
spoken only of the past year, and that baving failed 


of sacred and profane history, sub-divided into peri 
ods, embellished by historical illustrations, and accom- 
panied by a concise introductory sketch, and copious 
notes. The whole has been carefully compiled from 
such works as Townsend’s Chronological Bible, Pri- 
deaux’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History, 
Nolan’s Egyptian Chronology, Cory’s Ancient Frag- 
ments, Forster’s Geography of Arabia, Birk’s Visions 
of Daniel, James’s Patriarchal Religion of Britain, etc., 
etc. Published by James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners 
street, London. 
& Brother. 
Roz.—“‘A Look Ahead; or, The First Stroke and the 
Last.” By A.S. Roe, author of “James Montjoy,” ete. 


son & Co., Boston. 12mo, pp. 441. 


Imported and sold by Robert Carter 


J. C. Derby, publisher, New-York, and Phillips, Samp- 


worship of God on the 13th of February. Sermon, 
by Rev. Dr. Brinsmade, of Beloit. D.C. 


Nasuua, N. H.—We learn that the Congregational 
Church, lately vacated by Rev. Mr. March, is expected 
to invite Professor Jewett, of Amherst College, to be- 
come their pastor. 


Frankrort, Ky.—The Presbytery of West Lexing- 
ton, on the 9th inst., ordained to the work of the 
ministry Mr. J. P. Safford, and installed him as pastor 
of the church at Frankfort, Ky. J. W. Wallace 
preached the sermon. 


Briverrort, Cr.—Rev. J. R. Stone, Secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Association, has 
accepted the pastorate of the Baptist Church in Bridge- 
port. 


Carnoit.—Rev. J. W. Carroll has resigned his charge 


H. Brooks, and Rev. H. Maltby, of Oxford, have been 
laboring together in this work. Twenty-eight have 
been added to the church, one of whom was an eman- 
cipated slave, formerly owned by John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, Va. 


Hunmxepox, Pa.—A correspondent of the Christian 
Chronicle under date of Feb. 7th:—The Huntingdon 
Baptist Church under the labors of Bro. A. B. Still, 
their pastor, are enjoying at this time a season of 
refreshing in the outpouring of the Spirit of God. 
They have made a protracted effort for the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and God has heard 
the prayers of his people in the conversion of souls 
and in the reclaiming of backsliders, Nine rejoicing 
souls have been received for baptism, and others are 
expected soon to follow. The meeting is still in pro- 
gress. Bro. Still has been assisted for the last week 
by Bro. Nichols, who have labored faithfully for the 
salvation of sinners in this place. The church in this 


sconded from one State to another, in order to avoid 
fulfilling their contracts to perform certain service or 
labor, and for the failure to do which, the law attached 
a penalty. Mr. L. declared he was ready to vote for 
the fulfilment of these requirements of the Federal 
Constitution at any time, and to deliver up delinquents 
of every description, even preachers who had agreed 
to preach for a specified sum and then sought to get 
out of their contract by absconding. 
Weronespay Evenine. 

In the afternoon, the special order—Mr. Lovejoy’s 
resolutions—was taken up. and without discussion, 
the preamble and first resolution were adopted—the 
first by a vote of 44 to 30; and the second by 37 to 
33. The second resolution was defeated, Ayes, 83, 
Noes 40; and the third and last shared the same fate— 
Ayes, 25, Noes, 47. 


vince the Legislature that their manner of holding 
church property is either just or republican, 


Imprisonment FoR Dest —The Boston Herald says: 
“ Under the laws relating to imprisonment for debt, as 
they now exist, upwards of eight hundred were incar- 
cerated in Cambridge-street jail during the year 1854, 
and in a previous year the number of cases amounted 
to 1,800!” 


Massacuusetts Leaistators.—Besides the large pre- 
valence—so large as to cover almogi the entire bod 
—of one political hue, there are some other peculiari- 
ties in the General Court of this State now in session. 
It contains only 11 lawyers, whilst the clergy have 24 
representatives, and boot-makers 31. Of 417 mem- 
bers, 306 were born in Massachusetts and all but 16 in 
New-England, whilst only one first eaw the light out 
of the United States. 


Honesty.—The Rochester Democrat says that a runa- 





Anti-Stavery.—The annual anti-slavery convention, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, is to be beld on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, the 25th, 26th and 27th days of 
April, 1855. 


“ Freperick Dovciass’ Pargs,” published at Roches- 
ter, N. Y.—This paper, as its name imports, is Freder- 
ick Douglass’ paper in the fullest sense. He is its edi- 
tor and proprietor. It is under the control of no sect 
or party ; but is conducted according to the best judg- 
ment of its editor and proprietor, without reference to 
boards, cliques, or committees. The principles which 
its sustains, and the measures which it proposes and 
supporta, are such as have made its editor known to 
the public. It is devoted to the cause of Human 
Rights, generally, at home and abroad. It is espectally 
and pre eminently the advocate of the Rights and Liber- 
ties of the enslaved and oppressed elass to which its edi- 
tor belongs. For these, it urges Emancipation and 
Elevation, freedum for the slave, and enfranchisement 
for the free. It is opposed to ali wholesale movements 
for removing the free colored people from the United 
States. The colored man can be improyed and eleva- 
ted here—or he can be improved and elevated no- 


ia obtaining salt, the Indians had not been able to 
preserve their fish, and on account of this, they had 
ral h been éompelied by hunger, to subsist on human flesh. 
s “seeking freedom [t seems, however, that he spoke of their general con- 
oe ae atin for eleven years past, and that they were 
ag ges dispose sometimes reduced to great suffering from hunger, 
1620 King James and that many had died of starvation.” That extreme 
Bim" fhe Coun- cases may have oecurred, where from hunger, the In- 
the county of Devon, dians have eaten human flesh, is altogether possible. 
ig and governing 0 i Such extreme eases have occurred in civilized life 
id granted to them But such instances are not known among the Indi 
property of the vast to the white inhabitants of this territory. I sald 
reo ea, between the 'y- It would 
ot lnitade.™ author” even seem that the horrid case reported near Cass 
tar as ani ol Lake, where one family killed and ate fifteen persone, 
he territory, and also was not the result of hunger, but what Rev. D. B. 
mselves, with power *peneer, one of the missionaries, calls an “insane ap- 
rs,” etc., which was petite,” when there was no lack of suitable food. 
; “ this as it may, there is no disputing the degraded 
“¢ suffering condition of the great mass of the In- 


were laid by meré 
inners in Massachu- 
that moral heroism 


place was in @ languishing condition when Bro. Still 
settled as pastor, having been without the regular 
preaching of the word for six months previous. The 
ehurch are entirely united, and I feel, that under Bro. 
Still’s labors her, the church will be blessed, and the 
eause of the Redeemer advaneed. 


NongistowN, Pa.—There has been a very special 
religious interest in connection with this church for 
some time past. Meeting were held every evening for 
eight or nine weeks, which resulted in the conversion 
of a considerable number, and in greatly reviving the 
church. Twenty persons have been Laptized, and 
others are awaiting the ordinance. The pastor, Bro. 
R. Chency, was assisted in these meetings by Bro. J. 
M. Richards. 


PovcnkrErsit.—Rey. L. H. King writes, Feb, 15: 
“ The Lord is pouring out his Spirit in the Washing- 
ton-street charge. We have had meetings every eve- 
ning for about six weeks. The congregation is larger 
than it has been for severa' years, and a general seri- 
ousness is manifest. Abou' ninety, up to this time, 
have been savéd. More are 


at Freeport, Illinois, and engaged as General Agent 
in the service of the American and Foreign Protective 
and Employment Society. 


way slave named Boyd, who formerly resided in that 
city, fled from the country at the time of the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave-Law, and went to Australia. At 
the time of his departure he was $200 in debt to 4 
Rochester merchant. He was successful in Australia, 
earned $8,000, and a few weeks since forwarded a let- 
ter to his creditor in Rochester, enclosing @ draft for 
the amount of the debt. 


New-Hamrcuee.—A Vermont drunkard, Bartholo- 
mew Somers, of Barnet, an elderly man, possesecd of 
some property, not being able to procure the madden- 
ing poison in his own State, came across the Connecti- 
cut river into this State on Tuesday morning, of the 
present week, where he did obtain it. And, — 
the greater part. of Tuesday and Wednesday, he annoye 
a whole neighborhood in this town with his detestable 
and deeply-offensive drunken and profane gambols 
On Wednesday evening, soon after leaving the last 
family whom he aonoyed, he seems to have pitched 
into a ditch by the way-side, where, on the following 
morning he was found a stiffened corpse! How long 
is the State of New-Hampshire to be stigmatized by 


Know-Nortuine.—“ The Sons of the Sires ; or, a His- 
tory of the Rise, Progress, and Destiny of the Ameri- 
can Party, and its probable influence on the next Pre- 
sidential Election. By an American.” 12mo, pp. —, 
Published by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 

Hymns.—“ New Hymns for Youth, designed for Sab- 
bath-Schools and Families.” Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Philadelphia. 24mo, pp. 365. The Hymns 
are arranged alphabetically. 


Fasqurtitx.—“ Napoléon, par Alexandre Dumas. For 
the use of Colleges and Schools; with Conversational 
Exercises, Notes, etc., in the New Method,” By Louis 
Fasquelle, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Michigan. Published by Ivison and 
Phinney. 12mo, pp. 273. 

Jxsus—'The Mind of Jesus.” 
“Morning and Night Watches.” 


Lowett, Mass—We learn that the Appleton-street 
Church, Lowell, has given a call to Rev. J. P. Cham- 
berlain, of Northampton, Mass, to become their 
pastor. 


Satem, Mass.—Rev. Dr. Worcester, of this city, left 
home on Monday, by request of the Tract Society, to 
attend a meeting in Charleston, South Osrolina, of 
the colporters in the employ of that Society. He is 
expected to return in season ¢o resume his pulpit on 
the first Sabbath in March.— Register, 


West Sprinoyietp, Mass.—We learn that Rev. The- 
ron H. Hawks, late Instructor of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary of this city, has been invited to the pas- 
toral charge of the First Copgregational Church in 
West Springfield, Mass., and - accepted the invita- 
tion. 1t is the same pulpit formerly oceupied by Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, now of Albany, Rey. Dr. Vermilye, Rev. 
Mr. Wood, now of the Broome street church in this 
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great instrument of truth, for the advancement 
of the cause which to him was most endeared. 
It was not implied in this that he would take 
no thought for his own livelihood and comfort ; 
om. ee for he did this, working, as he himself informs us, 
Our Boston Correspondent 65 68 | with his own hands. It was not implied that he 
a ee Coen would not be observant and watchful of social and 
Lemar @ulban annals moral evils, not in the Church alone, but also in 
society at large; or that he would not labor act- 
ively, and with his immense energy, for the alle- 
viation and removal of these; for this also his 
G6 Little Bessie and the Biind | | own Epistles show that he did. Certainly it was not 
open implied that he would have no thought of the 
other religious truths connected with Christ’s mis- 
sion and death ; for his discourses and letters are fu!l 
of these truths. They develope them with mar- 
vellous completeness and power, and exhibit them 
in every most winning and commanding aspect. 
It was not implied, even, that he would have no 
cognizance of the habits and thoughts of the 
community in which he moved; no knowledge of 
their worship, in its theory and its practice ; no ac- 
quaintance with their relations of commerce and 
maritime intercourse; no familiarity with their 
works of Art; with the elegant Literature which 
adorned their schools; with the achievements of 
their masters in Science and in Song. All this he 
had. He shows it in the allusions which he makes 
to their games and festivals; in the quotations from 
their current literature, and familiar proverbs; in 
the whole structure and spirit of his Epistles, 
which hit their state and times with admirable 
All this he might have, and yet fulfill his 
purpose to know nothing among them save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. 
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GOOD EXAMPLES. 


A subscriber at the West sends us twenty-five new 
names, with the money for one year, and says he has 
but just begun the work. 

A reader, but not heretofore a subscriber, in Connec- 
ticut, sends us the following, which we commend to 
those of our friends who wish us success : 


“To tae Eprrors or Tar [NpErEeNpEnNt: 

“Dear Sirs:—Enclosed you will find a bank-note 
for $10, and also six names which I have secured as 
subscribers for your valuable paper. I have been a 
reader of The Independent about six months, and think- 
ing that perhaps J could do something towards extend- 
ing its circulation, I commenced in the shop where I 
work, and secured the names of the undersigned young 
machinists, most of them under age. Some of them 
board in boarding-honses, where there are bad influ- 
ences and all sorts of fictitious reading.” 


2@e-0C0C 
PAUL'S DEVOTION TO CHRIST, AT 
CORINTH. 


force. 


For in this it was simply and comprehensively 
implied that Christ should be the centre and the 
crown of his thought and his endeavor; that 
while he labored for his bread, it should be for 
Christ's cause; while he strove for the social wel- 
fare of his fellows, it should be with Christ’s truth 
and for Christ’s glory; and while he gathered and 
honored all other Christian truth within his 
thought, it should be as related to Christ, resting 
on Him as its foundation, pointing to Him as to 
its Head, starting from Him as from its living 
Spring ; that while he kept or sought familiarity 
with the outward relations and life of the state, 
or with its knowledge, or with its aris, it should 
be that he might use all such familiarity for the 
advancement of Christ’s cause, the winaing of 


WE need often to take the expressions and the 
actions of the Apostles, and to set them in their 
relations to the times and the places amid which 
they were uttered, or in which they were per- 
formed, in order to feel the full significance of 
them. They take a light from their surrounding 
circumstances which makes them most suggestive 
and memorable; and when they are considered 
without such illustration, they lose a great part of 
their impressiveness and valuz. We may find a 
ready and sufficient illustration of this in the de- 
claration of Paul that, when he went to the Cor- 
inthian citizens, he “determined not to know 
anything among them save Jesus Christ, and him 
erucified.” A moment’s thought of what Corinth 
was, will show how pertinent and noble, and every 
way characteristic of the great Apostle, was this 
resolution ; and will illustrate the general propo- 
sition with which we start. 

Upon the narrow isthmus in the South of 
Greece, whose shores are washed on either hand 
by the Egean and the Adriatic Seas, stand now 
the few relics of that stately city, to whose convert- 
ed inhabitants his words were addressed. The 
impregnable natural fortress of rock, the Acrop- 
elis of Corinth, the Gibraltar of Greece, still 
throws over the town its mighty shadow. The ad- 
jacent but not commingled seas, still stretch away, 
on either side, their broad expanse, and the 
whisper of their waves as they ripple upon the 
beach is as musical now as when the temples and 
palaces of the completed city first glittered and 
shone in the saluting light. Dut almost no effort 
of the imagination can carry us back to the splen- 
dors of that day. Fortunate, almost beyond a 
parallel, in the joca! situation which enabled it to 


others to the obedience of Him who was crucified 
upon Calvary! CHRIST, was to be supreme 
with him, and everything else subordinate and 
auxiliary ; Christ was to be central, and all things 
else collateral and tributary. The affections of 
his heart, the convictions of his intellect, the pur- 
poses of his will, the emotions, the desires, the 
hopes which he cherished, all were to unite 
and. fasten themselves on Christ; so that He 
should be the one Person, His Truth the one 
theme, His glory the one End,—oecupying and 
inspiring the soul of the Apostle. 

This was the resolution which Paul had formed. 
This was the resolution which he energetically 
and faithfully kept. 

And so, a3 we think a moment, looking back on 
the ages which have intervened since his words were 
written, and bringing before ourselves the streets of 
Corinth as then they were, We may image to our- 
selves the great Apostle, small perhaps, awkward, 
uncouth in physical presence and outward man- 
ner, but mighty and commanding in the royalty 
of a soul whose cultivated powers spoke on the 
gesture, flashed in the glance, and made them- 
selves heard in all the aceents,—this man, during 
the almost two years that he passed at Corinth, 
walking amid its bustlings streets, musing be-ide 


, eee Pll homage 
‘ ; ‘ its echoing shores, gazing upon its splendid pal- 
gather into its bosom the commerce of two seas, r ee eg : 


—- : > aces, watching the throngs that filled its temples, 
and of the whole of Greece; fortunate, in the . - a 





p ; . , |mingling with its tempted, buffeted, and often 
comparative freedom of its government, which : 


— .| yielding Christians, his own mind constantly toll 
gave scope and frcility for the accomplishment of , + 


of Christ; his heart swelling with love for the 


every commercial purpose ; fortunate, in the peace- is ae ie 
) ithe s ; : crucified and now glorified Master; seizing every 


ful and enterprising character of iis citizens, and 


occasion, improving every address, to shed on 


in the amicable relations which steadily united 
them to other states; Corinth, at a remote an- 
tiquity, had already become renowned for its 
wealth and its pomp, for the luxury of habit 
which prevailed wichin it, for its culture of the 
arts of taste and beauty, for the magnificence and 
splendor of its public spectacles, and, in a word, 
for all that could entrance and stimulate the mind, 
and absorb it in the pursuit of temporal pleasure. 


others the light and promise that beamed on 


him from the Cross! 


Amid the reproaches and 
scofts of the profligate rabble, surrounded by the 
witty and skeptical, by the learned and gay, still 
of Cbrist,whom Pilate murdered, is his discourse. 
And in the midst of the wealth and pageantry 
that encompass him, the crimes of the powerfal, 
the successes of fhe crafty, the revelings of the 


ce . riotous, the throngs of trade, upon this vast and 
Its games were the most brilliant; its temples the * 1 


most elaborate in their apparatus of ornament ; 
its artists the richest in their conceptions of beau- 
ty; and in all that makes up the pageantry of 
life, in all that ministers to present enjoyment, in 
all that attracts the mind from the Spiritual and 
the Unseen, this gay, and wealthy, and wicked 
city stood at the summit, within the Grecian ter- 
ritories, 


simple doctrine, he ever rejoices to rest his 
thoughts. 

As we said, the moral grandeur of his mission, 
the singleness, purity, and sublimity of his pur- 
pose, take vivid illustration as we thus consider 
him; and the inference becomes immediate and 
inevitable, that if he found, in Coriwaa with its 
splendors, his highest power, his purest peace, in 
this continual contemplation of the Cross, and of 


Aud even after the terrible reverse had come, ; : . “7 
Christ as raised and dyéng upon it, they who like 


and the luxurious emporium had been sacked and 
burned by the Roman legionaries, its nobles strip- 
ped and slain, and its women and children driven 
forti. into captivity, and the statues and vases, the 
gorgeous and delicate paintings, the richly-wrought 
capitals, which had so embellished and illustrated 
its renowned siructures, had been poured into the 
palaces of that lordly metropolis whose halls drew 
to themselves all that was precious from every clime, 


him are set to testify of the same Master to men, 
will accomplish their work with most perfect suc- 
cess in the dilligent use of the same mighty 
In this Corinth of the new world, this 


is as true as in that which made its name a syn- 


means ! 


onyme, amid the old world, for wealthy, sumptu- 
ous, and manifold Vice! 


2-@-- -----—-- 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


ITS DUTY IN 


even then the same characteristics were again ap- 
parent in the re-established city. It was again 
the wealthiest and most profligate, the amplest in 
its resources, and the most luxurious in its habit, 
of any within the Roman conquests. And not 
till Alaric, with his Goths, had swept across it in 
a stream of fire, and the Venitian and the Turk, 
again and again, in their fierce grapples with each 
other, had trampled its soil into a mire of blood, 
did its glory depart, and its ancient temples and 
treasures become buried and lost in indiscriminate 
ruin. 

Tt was in this city, in the very splendor of its 
wealth and power, that Paul had determined “ not 
to kuow anything save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” It was in the midst of the wealth and 
Juxury, the triumphs of Art, the gaieties of festal 
shows and games, the busy and prosperous trafick- 
ing with all lands, the disputings of the animated 
Greek scholars in the streets of the city, the har- 
augues of popular orators at the corners and pub- 
lic places, the worship of false Gods amid the 
splendid decorations of ancestral temples —in a 
word, it was in the midst of all the diverse and 
magoificent elements that went to constitute the 
Corinthian society of that day, that the devoted 
Apostle had fixed in his mind this resolution, to 
know Christ only, and to know him as the Cruci- 
fied One! In comparison of this great theme of 
thought, he would be intelligently regardless of 
all things else; and would labor simply, by this 


REGARD TO SLAVERY. 

Iv may be that some of our readers are after 
all unable to perceive what room there is for the 
Tract Society to do anything in regard to Slavery, 
if it may not publish tracts and books on such 
questions as that of communion with slave-hold- 
We will therefore try to throw some light 
on this difficulty, by a statement of certain specific 
things which the Society can do without violating 
the “ Catholic principle” which it values so high- 
ly, and without becoming either “sectarian or 
sectional.” 


ers, 


First, then, we suggest that the Committee em- 
ploy the acting-editor of the New-York Observer 
to prepare a tract or a compendious volume for 
popular circulation, on the question whether there 
is any law, Divine or human, by which man can 
be invested with a righ'ful power to hold and 
treat a fellow-man as his property. Our contem- 
porary, as is well-known, holds strong and thor- 
ough opinions on that subject; and at the same 
time he has, almost as much as the Tract Society 
itself, the confidence of the religious people at 
the South. But lest this preposal should seem 
too much like a joke, we will make our meaning 
more intelligible by presenting it in another form. 
We remember to have seen, many years ago, (and 
we think it was in the W. Y¥. Observer that we 
saw i',) an extract from a sermon, preached and 
published by Pres. Young, of Kentucky, on some 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


such theme as the duties and dangers of masters. 
In the extract, as we remember it, the master was 
seriously and forcibly warned against the sin of 
regarding his servants as his property. This was 
shown to be the sin which easily besets him in 
his relation as a master, and a sin which draws 
after it a multitude of kindred sins. Other preach- 
ers in the slave-holding States, have sometimes 
preached the same doctrine with various degrees 
of courage and distinctness. Indeed it is from 
this point that every Christian exposition of the 
duties of a master must begin. Whatever may 
be the language of legislatures and judges con- 
cerning the pefsonality of the slave — whatever 
may be the power with which the master is in- 
vested by the State for purposes of coercion or 
oppression—the first lesson of Christianity to that 
master will be—That slave isa man like yourself, 
your equal at the tribunal of God, your equal in 
the redeeming love of Christ; take care that you 
do not regard him or treat him as your property ; 
he is not your’s as your ox and your horse are 
your’s ; he is no more your's before God than you 
are his. Those who take the Vew- York Observer 
as an authority in matters of fact, canoot fear that 
there would be an objection at the South, from 
professed Christians of whatever evangelical de- 
nomination, against the circulation of tracts or 
books setting forth the sinfulness of holding and 
treating men as property. Does not Dr. Thorn- 
well say, concerning “the property of man in 


agination cannot give consistency ;” and that it 


per of conscience, every dictate of religion”? 
ty,” the “ most damning sip,” the “ blasphemy, 
as well as the “absurdity,” of attempting to 
change a person into a thing?) And cannot the 
Tract Society do the same ? 

It would not be necessary for the writer of 
such a tract or volume to meddle with any ques- 
tion on which evangelical Christians are really 


divided. For example, one of our neiglibors has 


property, though he admits tha: in some provis- 
ions they seem to ‘look toward” such a recogni- 
tion. On such a point the Tract Society need 
not commit itself. If it propounds God’s truth 
about “the property of man in man,” it may 
leave State laws to stand or fall as they may. So 
on the question whether every master, under the 


guilty of regarding and treating his servants as 
his property, and can escape from that guilt only 
by renouncing all authority over them, and all 
responsibility for them, the Society need not offer 
an opinion ; for on that question there is a differ- 
ence of judgment among evangelical Christians. 

We submit that we have shown distinctly one 
thing which the American Tract Society ought 
to do in relation to Slavery, and which it can do 
without going beyond “the scope of the catholic 
principle,” or engaging in any sectarian or sec- 
tional controversy. 
illustrative, might be multiplied. For another 
example, we refer to the internal slave-trade. All 





evangelical Christians, in all parts of the country, 
are agreed in holding, or at least professing to 
hold, that the occupation or busiress of slave- 
trading 
wicked, and that no slave-trader, unless he re- 
pents of that great wickedness, can escape the 





ithe publications of the Seciety a treatise—simple, 
pungent, clear, showing why the slave-trade is so 
wicked a thing—what law of God, what sacred 
rizghts of man is violated; making it plain to 
slave-traders that as such, and as surely as ther 

isa God in heaven, so surely there must bea 
hell for them ; 


bring forth fruits meet for repentance, befure the 


entreating them to repent, and to 





tree is hewn down and info the fire: and 


east 
| warning every reader, and especially every Christ- 

becomes in apy 
We call on Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams, as a member ef the Publish- 


ian reader, to take heed how h 
manner a partaker in their «ins. 


ing C ymunittee, to see that such a lreatise is pre- 
pared. Let him write it himself, with his owa 


characteristic unction and tenderness of spirit. 


his *South-side View ” was taken. 


him that all evangelical Christians there, the 


Surely he ean make the Committee understand 


sectarian or sectional sympathies. 

In like manner there should be a tract on th: 
conjugal relation. 
distinetly that the sacredness of the bond between 
husband and wife is not dependent on any huinan 
legislation or civil protection, or on any priestly 
or ecclesiastical ceremony. It ought to show the 
wickeloess of those masters who, Laving power 
over the domestic rejations of their servants, 
ploy that power in derogation of the Divine in- 
stitution of marriage. It ought to show the 
claims that his right to the husband in his ser- 
vice is higher than that of the wife, and that his 
right to the wife who is his servant, vacates or 
supersedes the right of her husband, It ought 
to show that he who, for his own gain or his own 
convenience, tears asunder those whom God hath 
jvined together in that natural covenant, stands 
on the same level in the -sight of God, with the 
keeper of the vilest den of infamy. Would 
there be in such a tract anything at variance 
with “the catholic principle”?— anything to 
wound the erroneous but ever-to-be-respected 
feelings of any evangelical Christian ?—-anything 
that could be complained of by a Christian man, 
as “sectional” ? 

So in regard to the relation between parents 
and children. So in regard to the right of every 
man to read the Bible, and to read those good, 
evangelical, catholic books and papers issued by 
the Tract Society ; together with the implied right 
and duty of every man to dearn to read, and the 
Christian duty of teaching the ignorant every- 
where, as we have opportunity, to read the Word 
of God for themselves. So of many other topics 
which the time would fail us to mention. Such 
topics might be discussed without bringing into 
the discussion any statement of facts in regard to 
the laws and institutions of any State, and with- 
out touching any que-tion of doctrine or o: 
morals which divides ths judgment of evange- 





lical Christians. 


Can anybody tell us why it is that the Amer- 
ican Tract Society has so carefully left undone 
these things which it ought to have done? What 
is the justification of a policy so inconsistent with 
Christian fidelity to men that are perishing in 
their sins? What is the motive of it? Cannot 
these things be donef If not, why not! Who 
is responsible for that cannot ? 


c6e-——_-_— 


KNOW-NOTHING THREATS. 


WE have received from a subecriber the fol- 
lowing threat, which we publish verbatim in or- 
der to help along its author in his laudable de- 
sign. If he will furnish us with a list of Know- 
Nothing lodges, we will forward a copy to each, 
that his heroic example may be known through- 
out the whole realm of darkness : 


“Port_anp, Maine, Feb, 28, 1855. 

“To Tue Eprtors or Tur IxperreNDeENT: 

“GentLemen:—In the Independent for Feb, 8, I 
noticed an article entitled ‘Secret Societies,’ from 
a correspondent who signs himself §@9"—which I 
was very sorry to see in the columns of your jour- 
nal; if your object in publishing such articles is to 
stop the growth of the ‘American Party,’ you will 
find yourselves laboring under a great mistake, as 
such a tirade of falsehood and abuse will have no 
weight with thinking-sensible persons; or if your 
object is to favor the Roman Catholic Church, I 
must say that I bave entirely mistaken the charac- 
ter of the /ndependent. 

“Tf such articles as the one I have alluded to 
continue to disgrace your columns, I am sure for 
one that I will not re-subscribe for the Independent, 





man,” that it is “a fiction to which even the im- | 
contradicts “ every impulse of nature, every whis- | 


Does he not denounce “ the outrage upon humani- |.” ad ‘ ee 
»»| politico-religious policy which is ashamed of the 


a private opinion of his own that the Jaws of the, 
Southern States do not in fact recognize s'aves as | 


laws of the slave-holdingeStates, is necessarily | 


Other suggestions, equally | 


is not only infamous, but essentially , 


‘damnation of hell. Ought there not to be among | 


Let him write it from the very position from which | 
Surely his | 
f P - . % ee er 
travels and experfences at the South have taugnt} 


white a2 well as the black, abhor the slave-trade. | 
that a tract expounding the ineffable wickedness | Pope is one of immense Importance to the cause 
of that occupation, would be entirely consist: nt | of religious freedoim and of evangelical Christian- 
with the catholic constitution of the Society, and | 
would be liable to no reasonable iroputation of | 


Such a tract ought to show 


em- | 


: , letters which we have ourselves addressed to our 
wickedness of that master who, having the power, | 





and I shall discourage others from re-subscribing. 
| * Yours respectfully, A Supscriper,” 
' We know nothing of the object of our corres- | 
But we have 
freely expressed our own detestation of that new 


| pondent in the article referred to. 


‘light. That Christian who takes an oath to sub- 


serve the interests of any secret organization 
| whatever, is guilty of the criminal folly of Herod 


| without the excuse that a heathen might plead 


ity of religion, of the Church, and of the Holy See, 
but likewise the bill lately proposed, and we declare 
all these acts to be entirely worthless and invalid. 

Furthermore, we warn in the most solemn manner 
not only those persons by whose orders such decrees 
have been published, but also those others who may 
not fear to sanction, favor or approve in any manner 
whatever the bill recently proposed—we warn them, 
we say, to consider in time what penalties and cen- 

sures the apostolical constitutions and the canons 
of the Holy Councils, and in particular the canons 
of the Council of Trent, have established against the 
plunderers and profaners of holy things—against 
the violators of the liberty of the Church and of the 
Holy See, and against the usurpers of their rights. 
May it come to pass that the authors of such great 
evils may be touched by our words and warnings, 
and may at length determine to cease their auda- 
cious attacks on the liberties of the Church, and 
save us the great affliction of turning against them 
the arms which have been divinely instrusted to our 
holy ministry. In order that the Catholic world 
may know what we have done to protect in the 
Subalpine Kingdom the cause of the Church, we 
have had a statement of the whole matter printed, 
and have ordered a copy to be presented to each of 
you. Before terminating, we cannot avoid, Vener 

able Brethren, payiag a just tribute of praise to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Subalpine Kingdom, 
fur the admirable manner in which they have always 
stood, like a wall, firm in defense of the House of 
Israel, and upheld by word and writing, the cause 
of God and of the Holy Church. And we also con- 
gratulate, from the bottom of our heart, all the dis- 
tinguished laics who, in that kingdom, have shown 
their firm attachment to us and to this Holy See, by 
defending, openly, the Sacred rights of the Church. 
As to you, Venerable Brethren, who have been 
called on to share in our solicitude, we request you 
to join us in our prayers to God that, with the sup- 
port of the imma@ilate Virgin Mary, we may sce our 
efforts crowned with success, and behvld those 
persons who are wandering from the path of trath 
and justice brought back to the Holy Church,” 


No doubt the King of Sardinia has weighed 
well the consequences of his measures, and we 
venture to predict that he will not be driven from 
his ground by all the fulminations of the Vatican. 
His kingdom is prospering under constitutional 
freedom, and ten years of peace will render it 
one of the most thriving States of Europe. 





| “for his oath’s sake’ The man who enters into 
| such a combination against Jesuitism, puts him. | 
| self under the tyranny of Jesuitism and endorses 
‘its worst feature. The man who adopts this me- 
| thod of opposing Popery and foreign influence, 
only drives foreigners and Papists into a more | 
/compact organization than Archbishop Hughes | 
could ever devise, and perpetuates hostilities of | 
race and of religion that will make themselves | 


felt dangerously at the polls, wh n the present | 
popular movement shall have effervesced in airy | 
| nothings. 

With these affeciionate counsels, our Portland | 
correspondent may exercise his privilege of not) 
re-subscribing for The Independent and of dis- | 
We do! 


couraging others from re-subscribing. 
not publish a newspaper to please subscribers. 
We publish our own honest sentiments, for the | 
truth’s sake. If any body wishes to buy the pa- 
per, its price is $2 a year. If any body refuses | 
to buy it, he does us no harm, though he may 
thereby approve himself a genuine “ Know-Noth- 


4 ” 
ing. 


-4--- —- 


PRAY FOR SARDINIA. 


THe most hopefal field of evangelic! effort in 


Europe at present is the Kingdom of Sardinia,| Already has that government employed an armed 


ait os : ‘ , or | 
While all the other sovereigns of the Continent | 


have receded from the concessions made to popu- | 


lar Lberty in 1848-9, and are riveting more | 
closely the chains of despotism, the King of Sar- | 

- ' | 
dinia has adhered with strict fidelity to the con- 


stitution granted by his father. That constitu- 


| 
tion secures a popular representation in the Par- | 
liament, grants religious toleration and a gi ywod de- 
gree of freedom to the press. Dapal intrigue has | 
been zealously at work to undermine this Consti- | 
tution, and especially to hinder the Protestants 
from enjoying that freedom of worship which it! 
guarantees. Dut the king and the Chambers have 
maintained their ground against al! the threats 
and machinations of the Papacy. Protestants | 
allowed to erect new houses of wor- 


books 


have been 


ship, to epen schoois, and to issue and 
hewspay ers, 

In order the more effectually to rebuke the are | 
rogance of the Papacy and to break down that 
imperium im imperio which it seeks everywhere 
to establish, the King of Sardinia has resolved 
upon the suppression of monastic and other Papal 
institutions in the Kingdom, and the confiscation 
The piety of the 

king in this measure may not be a whit higher 
than was that of Henry VIII. when he set the 


of their property to the crown. 


example of such confiscation in England. But 


the issue it bas raised between the Crown and the 


| land, are so cold, so lifeless, 


| croachments of the Federal Government in the in- 
| terest of slavery upon the inalienable rights of the 
| States. 


mn . . . 
| signed to be the mere depository of certain vested 


| or other person, for or on account of any act done 
| under any law of the United States, or 


tesa 
claim or title, sel up by such officer or 
| acting in aid of such 





ity in Earope. Tre Pope, with all the arrogance 
of Hildebrand, has published his allocution, threat: | 
cviog the coutemptous king with the extreme! 
penalues of the Church. 


ide document entire: 


We give this remarka- 


“Venerkaste Brerixen :—You must, assuredly, 
remember with what grief we have often deplored 
with you, ani in this very place, the grave damage 
dape to the Catholic Church for a number of years 
past in the Subalpine Kingdom. We have owitted 
nothing that could be suggested by our solicitude, 
zeal and longinimity, to remedy these great evils, but | 
all our efforts have been in vain, as neither the re- 
iterated corsplaints which we cause the Cardinal to 
make, acting as our plenipotentiary, nor the private 


dear son in Jesus Carist, the illustrious King of 
Sardinia, have obtained any result. Every one is 
awvare of the numerous facts and decrees by which 
that Government has aroused the indignation of 
every well-disposed heart, by trampling under foot 
the solemn conventions contracted with this Apos 
tolical See, and by persecuting every day more and 
more, both the sacred ministers of religion and the 
bishops and the religious houses, by usurping the 
property of the Church and showing contempt for 
the authority of the Holy See, and by directing 
against both of them the most signal insulis. And 
last of all, as you are aware, there lias been pro- 
posed in that country, a bill directly contrary to 
natural and Divine rights, opposed in the highest 
degree to the well-being of human society, and 
favoring in every possible manner, the pernicious 
errors of socialism and communism, By that bill 
it is proposed to destroy, almost totally, all the 
monastic and religious associations of both sexes, 
the collegiate churches, and simple benefices—even 
those dependent on private patronage, and to de- 
liver over their property and revenues to the ad- 
ministration of the civil power. The same bill also | 
attributes to the lay-authorities the power of pre- | 
scribing the conditions which such associations as ! 
are not destroyed, «re to be subjected to. Words! 
fail us to express our grief gt suc criminal and al- | 
most incredible acts against the Church and against 
the inviolable supremacy of the ‘loly Sce in that 
kingdom, where there are so great a number of fer- 
vent Catholics, and where formerly, and in particular 
among the Sovereigns,such exainples wereto be found 
of piety, religion, and respeet for the Chair of St. Peter. | 





not sufficient to merely deplore the injury done to | 





is our power to put an end to this state of things 
“ce again raise our voice with an apostolic liberty | 
1: solemn assembly, and we reprove and con- | 


ment tc the detriment of the rights and author- | 


| ship was to be purchased and occupied by a colony 
from Rev. Dr. Fisher's church. Not a word of re- 
But the evil having arrived at that point that it is; 8Tet do we remember to have seen at this alleged 


the Ciurch, and that we are bound io do everything | stances an ill-disguised satisfaction on account of 
| the prospective change of polity. It now appears 
that these journals were quite too eager in catching 
va mot only all the decrees issued by that Gov-| Up this rumor. Instead of disbanding, the church 


Meantime, the Spirit of God has been prepar- 
ing the Waldensian brethren for the work to 
Their Collegiate School 
at La Tour has trained some excellent men for 
the They have 
multiplied churches, and have gained a good foot- 
bold in Turin, Genoa, and Nice. 
this country should help their efforts by large and 
prompt benefactions. 


which they are called. 
minstry in the Italian tongue. 
Christians in 


But especially should we 
pray with earnestness for the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom, by means of those important civil and 
social changes. Alas! that we, of this favored 
so Mammonized, 
when the signs of the times call for the utmost 
earnestness of prayer and energy of effort. 


°@e ——_-—— 
NEW FEDERAL AGGRESSIONS. 


We have repeatedly warned our readers that 
the greatest danger to our liberties lies in the en- 


Already that government, which was de- 


powers, has stricken down the right of Habeas 
Corpus guaranteed by the Constitution, and has 
invaded other sacred prerogatives of freedom. 


force to drag innocent men into perpetual bond- 
age. And now,step by step, the Federal Govern- 
ment is marching on to usurp the legal rights of 
the State Courts, and to bring all liberty at the 
North under the heel of slavery. , 


. 
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Ss 
the office of pastor, and he has accepted the call, 
and will probably be installed next month. The 
debt of the church is substantially provided for ; 
its finances are now in a sound condition, and jtg 
prospects are full of promise. 

We congratulate the church upon having ob- 
tained a pastor whose known ability in ihe pulpit, 
and whose sterling personal worth, qualify him 
abundantly for the leadership of such an ep. 
terprise. The church at Lawrence will part with 
Mr. Storrs with deep and unanimous regret, but the 
general interests Of Christ's Kingdom will be ad. 
vanced by his removal to the West. 

The successful establishment of this church ;. 
Cincinnati, and of the Plymouth church at Cleye. 
land, settles the question that henceforth Congre- 
gational churches will live in Ohio, outside the pale 
of the Plan of Union. We know that the brethren 
of these churches, while exercising their just pre. 
ference for the ways of their fathers, will cultivate ay 
enlarged charity toward all who are of the house. 
hold of faith. a 

Ocr Boston CorresponpeNnt.—After two or three 
years of irregularity in our correspondence frow 
Boston, we have now secured the services of a gen- 
tleman of that city, whose position is remarkably 
favorable for an enlarged and philosophical view of 
whatever in the Bay State may interest the genera 
reader. The first letter from his pen will be { 
in our columns this week. His letters will he « 
casional, and will convey the reflections of 
author, as well as such facts and incidents a 
may deem of general interest. Upon som 
phases of docirine or of polity, our correspo 
may differ from the editors of this journal, W 
entire confidence in his character ard a hig} 
spect for his ability and his attainments, we ; 
welcome his contributions even whe: 
sent from his opinions; lese 
the freedom of a personal responsibility, rather tha 
to restrict the utterances of a noble and ¢ 
Christian mind. 


choosing to al! 


-¢@- 


Harvarp Cotiece.—-The friends of 
religion will rejoice to learn that this v: 
stitution is likely to receive a new intu 
itual life through the appointment of 
Huntington, of Boston, to the new Pr 
Moral Science. As a scholar, Mr. Hu 
ample qualifications for this importa: 
he possesses also—what is hardly le 
a Professor—a refined taste, an amiah) 
an aptitude to win and mould other 
genial temper, together with an enthu 
pursuit of large and generous culture 
fail to inspire the pupil with its flam 
nominally a Unitarian, Mr. Iluntingt 
been known to hold the great cardinal d 
the Redemptive system. The carlier 
The Independent will remember him a 
of a series of doctrinal articles which 
the Christian Register, in the way of amc 
cussion with this journal; and they will rejui 
with us that such a man has been called to the of 
fice of instruction in Harvard. 


-@- 


Conn, on the 20:h of February, to consider the expe 
diency of dissolving the pastoral relation of Rey, J 
De Strong to the Congregational Church and Soviety 
in that place. After due consideration they voted ur 
animously to acceed to the pastor's request, and the 
convention was dissolved, the council expressing the 

regret at being called to part with a Chmatinn brother 
whose acquaintance has been 


Oo pleasant and protita 


ble. But being convinced thai1 


a direct cali from the Great Head of the Church, they 
would not interpose the least obstacle to his fo! 








The Senate has just passe. an act “ to proiect 
officers and other persons acting under the autho-| 


| rily of the United lates,” the sole intent of | 


which is to give increased facilities for the execu- | 
tion of the Fugitive Slave Law. This bill pro- | 
vides as fullows : | 
“Ifa civil suit be commenced or pending in any 
Oo ‘ ° iy T..: . rs 

State Cuurt, against any oilicer of the United States, | 
| 
under color | 
thereo, or Jor or on acer untof any righ t, 7a thority, | 
other person 
officer, under any law of the 
United States, and the defendant shall, at the first 

Term of such State Court after the passage of this | 
act, or at the first Term of such State Court after | 


removal of the cause for trial into the next Circuit 
Court to be held in the district where the suit is 
pending; or if there be no Circuit Court in such 
district, then to the District Court invested with the 
powers of a Circuit Court next to be held in that 
district, and offer good and sufficient surety for his 
entering in such Court, on the first day of its ses- 
sion, copies of the process against him, and also for 
his there appearing and entering special bail in the 
cause, if special bail was originally requisite therein, 
it shall be the duty of the State Court to accept the 
surety and proceed no further in the cause, and any 
bail that may have been taken is to be discharged, 
and the cause is to proceed in the United States 
Court as if it had been brought there by original 
process.” ° 





This act is designed totake ont of the hands o 
the State Courts the protection of the liberty of| 
citizens 


when invaded by the Fugitive-Slave | 
law. It tramples on the fundamental! rights of 
the States. It will be followed by a detree for a 
standing army to entorce the Fugitive-Slave law. 
It is the stealthy, but terrible growth of despo- 
Uisib, 

We trust that this infamous usurpation will 
yet be arrested in the House; but there is little 
to hope from a House that passed tiie Nebraska 
bill. Nine senators made a noble stand against 
the measure. Foremost among these was Mr, 
Seward. We shall endeavor next week to pub- 
lish his speech entire. “I warn you, Senators,” 
said he, “that you are saving this Union at a 
fearful cost. Every man in this country, every 
man in Christendom who knows anything of the 
philosophy of government, knows thiat this repub- 
lic has been successful only by reason of the sta- 
bility, strength, and greatness of the individual 
States. You are saving the Union of those 
States by sapping and undermining the columns 
on which it rests. : , : . 
Instead of adding new penalties, employing new 
agencies, and inspiring new terrors, you must go 
back to the point where your mistaken policy be- 
gan, and conform your Federal laws to Macna 


Ciarra, to the Constrrvution, and to the Ricurs 
or Man.” 


-0@--——_ _ - 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 
OINCINNATI. 


A rumor lately went the rounds of the Presby- 
terian journals that this church had failed under 
its Puritan organization, and that its house of wor- 


disbanding of a church of Christ, but in some in- 





has invited Rev. Henry M. Storrs, of Lawrence, to 


| setts, took occasion to say that he 


; : : : | side of human liberty. 
; Such suit shall be commenced, file a petition for the | 


so marked a leading of Divine Providence, 
-“@- 
CONGRESS 
Senate, Feb. 21.—Liereaiter the Senate 


11 A. M. 


Phe Conference Committee on t 


| propriation bill reported €7,500,000 as the 


upon. After debate, the Senate agreed with the report 
The State Department asked the iusertion « 

in the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation b 

vide for the ex ected return of the Minister at 

The Lobos Islands correspondence was 

bill to exteud credit for duties on railroad is 

ken up. Mr. Wilson, the new Senator tr 

was in ta 

trade, aud, in reply to a fling from Mr. Brodhead 

the efforta of the Senators and Representatives 


| Massachusetts, hereafter, in Congress will b« 


The debate had not eonelv 
when the Senate adjourned. 

Hot BE, Feb. 21.—The bill to xplain e+riaic revenue 
lawa, and relieve vessels from seizu: ¢, Was pa l. The 
Texas Debt Conference Con mittee re; orted, (same ae 
Senate,) and the report was adopted, 128 to 77. Sothe 
Texas plunder is fixed at seven millions seven hundred 
and fitty thousand dollars. After some taik on the Civil 
Appropriation bill, and a fatile att topt to adjourn over 
to Friday, the House acjourned. 

Senate, Feb. 22.—Mr. Stuart offered a re: 
build a Slave Prson in Michigan. It was seat t 
Judiciary Committee. Petitions for the repoal of the 
Fugitive Act were laid on thetable. The Invalid Pen 
sion bill, as awended by the House, was passed. 1 
bill to extend credit for duties on Railroad [ror 
also adopted, Also the bill to provide for the 
ment of certain Kevolutionary Officers’ claims 
House bill for four more Revenue Cutters went t} 
and then for want of a quorum the Senate adj 

Senate, Feb. 23.—A resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House to 
adjourn Congress at 12 o'clock on the night of Satur 
day, the 3d of March, was adopted. The bill to pro- 
tect officers aud others acting under the authority of 
the United States, was taken up, and a Tong, interest: 
ing, and spicy debata ensued, in which the Pree Soil 
Senators were fairly pitted against the Doughfacee 
and Southrons. ; 

The bil provides that if a suit be commenced in 
any State Court, againet any oflicer of the United 
States, or other person, for any act done under law or 
color of law of the United States, the defendant may 
remove such suit to the United States Court, which is 
virtually to centralize all power and establish a des- 
potism—all for the eake of slavery. 

Mr. Wade considered this bill as designed to again 
introduce the agitation of slavery into Congress, — 

Mr. Douglas—The Senator from Ohio regrets that 
the ression couldn’t pass by without agitation. There 
is not a word or live in that bill haviog any reference 
to the Fugitive Slave act. 

Mr. Wade—Does the Senator from Illinois believe 
that the States have any rights, if the Federal Courts 
pronounce the Fugitive-Slave Law constitutional / 

Mr. Douglas—The difference between Scates and 
United States jurisdiction is clearly marked ; the dele- 
gated powers are under the control of the Constitution 
and laws of the United Statea The reserved power® 
States may legislate upon, and upon those only; the 
former they have relinquished. When | have to come 
here to perjure myself, and with an intention to violate 
the Constitution, I will rather stay at home. 

Mr. Butler said this bill came to the committee in & 
regular manner, supported by petitions from District 
Attorneys, Marshals and Judges of the Federal Courts 
The Senator from Connecticut drew the bill by order 
of the committee. 

Mr. Toucey said—I did not like to propose a law #0 
much against public opinion, but I drew this bill 19 
hopes of subseerving the Constitution. 

r. Gillett—I regret to trespass, but inasmuch 4 
my colleague has figured in this debate, 1 feel it due 
to present the true sentiments of Connecticut poo 
the subject, which has been precipitated upon us 
would be more congenial to me to rit in rilence, but 
when a proposition, which I cannot approve of, and 
measures injurious to humanity are proposed, I cannot 
helpepeaking. (Mr. Gillett read from the laws gover 
ing the District of Columbia ) , 

Mr. Dawson—Theee laws are as obsolete as the Blue 
Laws of Connecticut. Never enforced here. 

Mr. Gillett—A thing on horseback dragged slong, 
on the Monday before last, a woman tied with & 
rope, under the very shadow of the capitol. I did et 
see it, but some ladies at the house where I reside to 
me of it. . 

Mr. Jonea, of Tenn.—(To the Free-Soilers)—N°¥ 
own up, gentlemen, you knew all about this bill, ~ 
what poe other were going to say on it. I do +‘ 
eay it in my Senatorial capacity, but personally, 
verily believe you are a band of traitors. 











Diemis#on.—An ecclesiastical court, of which Rey. 
Charles Bently was Moderator, convened at Westport, 


recent call to be- 
come a pastor of a church in the Sandwich Islands is 


ting 
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scyeas 7. ‘ 

fr. Petit ridiculed the idea of State-Sovereignty, 

gi gave 8 dissertation on the Romans, Scandinavians, 

yrmens, Saxons, Goths, Vandala, the Gracchi, ete. 

Mr. Wilson was ready to carry out every provision 

the Conetitution, but was opposed to the existence of 

avery in the District of Columbia or in the Terri- 
yries of the United States, and he and those who 
cted with him were determined to abolish it there. 
hey believed they shared the responsibility of its 
»xigtence wherever it was under the control of Con- 
gresa, and they desired to relieve themgelves of that 
responsibility. He earnestly desired the perpetuity of 
the Union, and thought that if the Fugitive-Slave Law 
should be repealed, that the provisions of the Consti- 
tution would be earried out by the States themselves, 

Mr. Weller said if Mr. Wilson was disposed to carry 
out the provisions of the Constitution he would go 
hand in hand with him. He had heard him charged 
with being a disunionist. He was glad that such was 
not the case. 

Mr. Seward—lL dave no concealments or reservations, 
I shali give my views again when we come to the organ- 
ization of Nebraska. | prophesied that the usurpation 
of the Fugitive-Slave Law would !ead to further usur- 
pations, and here they are in this bill. 
of the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
As to slavery ia the States, I don’t know of an indi- 
vidual who is in favor of abolishing slavery in the 
State where it exists, by external interference; but if 
I lived in a slave State, [ should use all legal means to 
procure its aboliton there. and to that end I would 
try to get such aid from the Treasury of the United 
States as erreamstances would afford. What is pro- 
posed here is an inoovation—a new measure, that the 
Courta of the States may be ousted in civil causes in 
actions eomplained of under a law or color of a law 
f the United States, 

Mr. Bayard—Some States have recently, by their 
legislation, endeavored to render the laws of the 
United States nugatory, hence the necessity of such a 
bill as thie, One State imprisons as a felon him who 
asserts his right to property and fails to prove his 
title. Such Scate legislation renders the present bill 
imperative. No eflicer otherwise can fulfil his duty in 
refer to the laws of the United States. If these 
States can errry their points against the United States 
here mvet be a dissolution. They have already done 
towards this, through mobs and murder. 
they are attempting further to resiat the laws of 
rress by legis'ation, 


nee 








wr 
Mr, Sumner—There is a seeming apology for slav- 
ry at home, but that apology fails when you hunt a 


nan who has the intelligence and skill to secure his | 


freedom. 


Mr. Rusk—If the United States officers are not to | 


be proteeted, repeal your law. 

Mr. Sumner-—So say I, “ Repeal your law.” 
is neither the word “slave or Slavery” ia the Consti- 
tion. This bill is reported by a Senator from the 
North, to bind anew the chains of the slave. Some 
Senators regard the Fugitive-Slave Law as constitu- 
tional; others, equally conscientious, believe it to be 
utterly uneonstitational, There is another clause side 
by side with the “held to labor” clause, guaranteeing 


There 


the same privieges and immunities in all the States, | 


and to the eitiz 


free S 


ns of each State. Citizens from the 
va than one State, have been put in 


. . 
ome instances sold. 


ate~a, dia Vik 
prison, and ins 
Mr. Butler—Wo you embrace South-Carolina in your 
statement f 
Mr. Sumner—I do. 
Legislature, claimed t 


South-Carolina has, by her 
he right to interpret that clause, 
aud Conyress bas no power to legislate under that 
clause. 1 say of Massachusetts, that in the persons 
‘held to labor” clause, she has a similar right, to inter- 
pret, and to disclaim the right of Congress to leyisiate 
upon this last namec clause. This Fugitive-Slave Act 
is unjust, ag it is unconstitutional. You faney you 
may prop it up by decisions of Courts, but such an act 
so defiant of the law of God, would drag any court 
down to oblivion. Senators to-day have arraigned 
whole States, hecause they have endeavored to throw 
the shield of haheas corpus and trial by jury around 
the victima of this atrocious enactment. An enlighten- 
ed Christign publie opivion is forming in the Nerth, 
which will reuder your acts on this floor, nugatory as 
they are unconstitutional and-irrational. You from 
the South brought slavery into Congress when you 
paased the lawa in reference to slavery which disgrace 
the District of Columbia, and which my friend from 
Connecticut (Mr. Gillett) has so ably exposed to-day. 
Let us alone, say Senators from the South; let us 
alone, say we of the North,—keep slavery where it 
was under Washington, when our national flag didn’t 
oat over aslave. IL move to strike out the exacting 
clause, and insert an amendment providing for the re- 
peal of the Fugitive-Slave act of 1850, and ask the 
yeas and nays upon the amendments. 

fn answer iv Mr. Butler,—No inducement would 
ite me to aid in the return of a fugitive-slave. 

r. Butler—The gentleman has no right to a seat 
here, disavowiny all obligations to the Constitution. 
Mr. Sumner—I do not disavow obligations to that 

rument. 
Mr, Sumuner’s amendment was rejected by nays 00, 
yeas 9. 


amendment 


An allowing the use of depositions 
tuken under thia bili, to be used in United Siates 


Courts, was passed, when the bill was paseed to a 
third reading, by a vote of yeas 29, Lays,9, and ata 
quarter past 12 o'clock, mitnight, the Senate s jjourn- 


LLOvSsE, was forced through under 
> prev i, to pay the claimants of slaves 


ous Questior 


lost on board the Euterprise aud Enconium, taken to 
British ports and liberated there; Mr. Giddings pro- 
teste i against the gaz which precluded him from ex 


posing its iniquity 

The Civil and Diplomatie 
come up. 

Mr. Edgerton offered an amendment refunding th 
duties paid on ra:troad iron actually aud permanently 
laid down between June 30th, 1853, and July Ist, 
1855; and tu admit duty ire, dyes, dyewoods, dye- 
stuffs) and unmanufactured wool costing more than 
fifty and less than eight cents a pound, 

Mr. Leitcher, of Va., offered aa a substitute, Hous- 
ton’s compromise tariff bill reducing the tariff of 1846 
ubout 20 per cenut., by which the arcicles now subject 
to duties of 100, 40, and 50 per eent. shall after the | 
first of July next, pay 80, 32, and 24 percent.  Arti- 
cles now paying 25 per cent. to be 20 per cent. 

Carried in Commit'ee, 99 to 86. 

Senate, Feb, 24.—The Dip'omatic and Consular bill 
was taken up, snd talked about for a short time. Mr. | 
Macon stated briétly the nature of the bill; it reduces 
the grades; abolisues Chargés and Ministers-Resident ; | 
takes away outfit and intit; gives Ministers a fixed | 
salary, not to commence until their services begip, and | 
to cease when the duties of their office terminate; pre- 
vents double pry the sane services at the same , 
time; prohitire any foreign Minieter from being absent 
from his pest for more than ten days, without leave | 
from the President of the United States, and if more | 
fhan that time, either with or without leave, his salary 
ceases; although the salaries of Ministera will be 


Appropriation will 


or 


| 


. . : 1j 
raised on the face of the bill, the expenses of each | 4 


Mission will be reduced. 
Diplomatie bil!, with it 
to 30! Good. 

Senate, Feb, 26.--Gen. Jackson's service sword was 
presented to Congtcss by Mr. Cass, on hehalf of the 
family of the late Gea. Armstrong, of Tennessee, to 
whom it had been given by its distinguished owner. 
Speeches were made by Gen. Cass and Mr. Bell, inthe 
Senate, and by Messrs, Smith and Tollicofer, of Ten- 
neszee, and Ovl. Benton, in the House; and 100,000 
copies of the speeches were ordered to be printed. 

The Naval Reform bill, pensioning all useless officers 
of the navy, was passed, the Senate coneurring in the 
amendments of the House. 

The Post Office Appropriation bill was also passed. 

The House tabled the two bills granting lands to 
Michigan and Florida for the construction of railroads. 


In the House, the Civil and ; 


<> ++ + 


General Aels. ' 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 
By the steamer George Law, arrived on Sunday 
evening, we have California news to Feb, 21st, and 
gold to the amount of $1,115,547. 


The Panama Railroad is so far completed that trains 
run the whole distance from Aspinwall to Panama. 
The passengers by the J. L. Stephens were landed at 
Panama on the nioraing of the 15th ult., and came on 
board the George Law the evening of the same day. 
The road was to be formally opened on the 20th 
ult., aud the party of directors and other gentlemen 
who left New-York on the 5th ult, by the George 
Law, were to vesist in the ecremonies. “The El Dora- 
ro waits three days to take home the New-York dele- 
gation, after the grand celebration, 

Among the passengers from Panama was Gen. J. R. 
Echinique, President-elect of Peru. He is accompan- 
ied by his family, and intends making a long visit in 
the United States. 


Cautrorsts.—-There had been sixteen more ballots 
for United States Senator, making thirty-eight in all, 
without an eleetivn, At the close of the thirty-eighth 
ballot, the Legislative Convention adjourned without 
specifying any time for meeting again. 


Deraprut Steampoat Accipent.—Thbe boiler of the 
steamer Pearl exploded on the 27th of January, while 
the beat waa on the way from Marysville to Saera- 
mento, and of ninety <uice persons on beard only 
about twenty ereapod wolur. 

The Indian troubles in ihe neighborhood of the 
Klamath river were beco: ing somewhat alarming. A 
bumber of white men ci been killed —six, certainly— 


. ' 
I am io favor 


tariff rider, was passed, 126 | 


{r. Chase moved the Senate adjourn. Lost—nays | and about thirty Indians. It was feared that there was 


to bea ra rising among the Indians of the North. 

The Southern coast-steamer, the Bolivia, had not 
arrived at Panama, on the 5th ult, being then nine 
or ten days over-due, The Panama Star says: 

Some fears are entertained that a Russian frigate 
may have fallen in with her, but this is very impro- 
hable, as we should think Russian men-of-war will 
hardly risk a cruise on the Southerncoast. It is much 
more likely that some of the machinery of the Bolivia 
has got out of order. 

The Panama Star furnishes the following as the la- 
test information from Bogota : 

The interior of the country remains in perfect tran- 
quility, and the administration, at the head of which 
is the Vice-President, José de Obaldia, has published 
its programme under date of the 15th ult., with the 
object of guaranteeing liberty and public order, and 
to support the welfare of the country. 

On the 20th of Dec., General José Tades Monages 
was proclaimed President of Venezuela, by the Con- 
gress. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE, ANTHONY BURN:, 
PURCHASED BY BOSTONIANS. 


| Barrimorg, February 28. 

The fugitive slave, Anthony Burns, is now in this 
city on his way back to Boston, his freedom having 
been purchased by a few Bostonians for $1,300. 


Ir is said that Coleman & Stetson have taken the 
lease of the Astor House, New-York City, for eleven 
years from the next first of May, at an advance on the 
present rate of $3,000 per annum, Mr. Astor agreeing 
to spend $15,000 for improvements and repairs. 


Soutnern Bi-nora.—The Rev. Joshua Soulé, Semor 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 
“advised and invited” a meeting of all the Bishops 
of that church to meet at Nashville, Tenn, on the 
third Monday of April. All are expected to be pres- 
ent except Bishop Andrew, who will attend the’ Pacific 
Conference at that time. 


City Morraurty.—The report of the City Inspector 
shows the total number of deaths for the week end- 
ing Saturday, to be 521, of which 101 were men, 97 
women, 182 boys, and 141 girls. The number. of 
deaths from diseases of the throat and lungs is 185, an 
increase of 78 in the report of the previous week. 
| Nine deaths resulted from bronchitis, 10 from conges- 
tion of the lunys, 73 from consumption, 67 from inflam- 
| mation of the lungs, 2 from disease of the lungs, 13 
| from congestion of the brain, 9 from diarrhoea, 16 from 
| dropsy in the head, 9 from dysentery, 6 from erysipe- 
| lar, 16 from typhus fever, 7 from typhoid fever, 10 
from inflammation of the brain, 5 from disease of the 

heart, 12 from inflammation of the bowels, 3 of emall- 

| pox, and 4 of pleurisy. Of the children 46 died of 
| convulsions, 14 of croup, 5 of debility, 19 of scarlet 
\ fever, 5 of hooping-cough, 29 of marasmus, and 6 of 
| measles. 





| Six Goops.—One million dollars’ worth of foreign 
silks has been entered at the Boston Custom-House 
| since the first day of January, the present year. This 
| looks as if importers intended to profit by the lessons 
of the past!—Bost, Trans. 


AusTRALIA.—News irom Sydsey, N. 8. W., to Dee. 6. 
The miners of Ballaarat are resisting, by force of arma, 
the collection of the mining-license fees, and the next 
arrival wil) probably bring accounts of a serious col- 
lision between the populace and the military. 

The Melbourne Argus says: 

The Government is thoroughly aroused, and is con- 
centratiog the whole military and police force of the 
colony at Ballaarat. All the available men of the 40th 
and 12th regiments have left town for that locality. 
A body of 300 rank-and-file of the former regiment, 
with thelr band, were marched out yesterday after- 
noon Sir Robert Nickle, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces, and Colonel Macartney, Adjutant-General, 
intend to start for Ballaarat at three o’cloek this morn- 
ing. ‘The amount of the force, military and police, to 
be assembled at these diggings, will be little short of a 
thousan:! men. 

The Legislature had been considering the propriety 
of abolishing their liquor-licenses, and establishing a 
prohibitory law. But the Session adjourned without 
taking final action. 


Tur Tucker Case, —J. N. T. Tucker, who was re- 


Judge Moore. in seeordance with the decision hereto- 
fore announced. : 


At a meeting of the students in the Andover Theo: | 


logical Seminary, held on Friday the 25d ult, it was 
unanimously 

Resolved: “That a vote of thanks be presented to 
Cortland L Lahwer, E-q., for his valuable present of 
one hundred copies of the mempir of Rev. Everton 


Judson to the students of this Seminary, and that a | 


committee of three be appointed to forward this reso- 
lution.” 


Wasuinaton Monument.—By an order of the Know- 
Nothing Lodges of Washington C.ty, 744 of the mem- 
bers paid each their doliar to the Monument Associa- 
tion, jurt befure the annual election for officers, and aa 


only 751 votes were posled, they easily carried their | 


ticket, by which stealthy move, Messrs. W. W. Seaton, 
Elisha Whittlesey, Peter Force, P. R. Fendail, J. Car- 
roll Brent, Thomas Carberry, and other such gentle- 
men are turned out of the Board, and Messrs. Vespa- 
sian Ellis, John M. MeCalla, G. Plant, F.S. Evans, Dr. 
Busey, and other such gentlemen are elected in their 
stead, A like order extendiog overthe country would 
bring in money to finish the work. Let us see it done. 
The completion of the national monument to the im- 
mortal Washington, by dollar subscriptions from indivi- 
dual members of an association claiming to hold the 
* father of his country” in special reverence and ad- 
miration, would be 4 fit and worthy ewidence of such 
love to his memory and of ardent patriotism 


Wasuinoton, Tuesday, Feb. 27. 
‘Nhe fire at Col. Benton’s to-day, destroyed all his 
manuscripts, including part of his “ Thirty Years,” and 
much material for it, consisting of original correspon- 
dence with the eariier Presidents and other public 
men; he bears his loss, however, philosuphieally. He 
is cheerful to-night, and is writing a speech. 


Wasninecton, Feb. 26, 

In allusion to the dispute in the Senate which took 
place between Mr. Douglas on the one side, and Messrs 
Wade and Fessenden on the other, last Friday, about 
the result of the Illinois election, the new Free Soil 
Senator, the Hon Lyman Trumbu!!, has telegraphed 
as follows : 

Alton, (U).) Feb. 24, 1855—I was absent myself 
election-day. The Anti Nebraska Democrats in this 
District supported Moore for Treasurer. Nnow-No- 
thingism had nothing to do with my election. 

(Signed) Lyman Troumpvtt. 

The Navy department has advices, that the steam- 
frigate Susquehanna arrived at Valparaiso January Let, 
having made the run from Acapuleo in nineteen days. 

The Globe asserts that Messra. Selden, Withers & Co. 
are compounding with some of their creditors, by pay- 
eighty-three cents on the dollar. 

General Quitman arrived here this morning from 
New-Orleans. 

Trenton, Feb. 26. 

Tue temperance men haveerdeyed a State Conven- 
tion for the 7th of March, to take measures in regard 
to the defeat of the prohibitory law. They declare 
themselves opposed to the minority’s bill,which simply 
proposes to take the question next November, whether 
the people are in favor of such a law as the House 
| passed and the Senate defeated’ 

Boston, Feb. 26. 

Tux farm of eight hundred acres with the building 
thereon, known as Danic! Webster's Homestead, in 
Franklio, N. IL, was sold at auction on Thursday for 
$15,000, and Rufus L. Tay, of this city, was the pur- 
chaser, 

In the House of Representatives of this State, to day, 
the Committee on Federal Relations were directed to 
inquire into the expediency of reporting resolutions 
denoune ng the Fugitive Slave Law. The res»lution 
in relation to the Missouri Compromise was taken from 
the orders of day, and, under a suspension of the rules, 
passed to be engrossed. 


Arrest ror Resistive tHe United States’ MarsnaL.— 
Walter Bishop, a colored man, was arrested on Satur- 
day, on an indictment alleging participation in the 
Burns riot and an attempt to obstruct Marshal Free- 
man in the discharge of the duties of bis office. He 
gave bail in the sum of $1500 for bis appearance for 
trial in March next. This reminds us of a statement 
in the 7imes to the effect that Mr. Grimes, who has of 
late been engayved in the collection of money for the 
purpose of purchssing the slave Anthony Burns from 
the owner, has succeeded in his endeavora, and the 
necessary amount, $1300, has been contributed. Mr. 
Grimes left on Friday ior the South, with the fands, 
and wil! settle the matter of manumission as soon as 
possible. 

TurninG Tae Tabiys.—The Providence (R. I.) Journal 
saye: “ The Ursuline Convent question is coming up 
ine new form. The claimants tor indemnity for the 
destruction of property naturally do not look with 
muck hope to the present Legislature; but the other 
side has taken courage, and a petition has been pre- 
sented for compensation for fine and imprisonment 
suffered on account of participation in the buraing of 
the convent! We sball next hear of a man claiming 
a pension for having knocked down an Irishman.” 


Viraiwia—The Richmond Whig attacks Mr. Wise— 
how stumping it for Governor—on account of his com- 
plaiuing that the sdmiesion of Calhfornia as a free 
State “had robbed Virginia of hundreds of millions 
of dollars; that negroes would bave sold for $5,000 a 
piece here in Virginia if slavery had been alluwed to 
go there.” The Whig says, admitting that it would 
have been so,slavery would not have remained twen- 
ty-fuur hours in Virginia or Maryland. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Stave Paison ror Micutaay.—The people of Michi- 
gan having refused to allow their jails to be used by 
slave-hunters, one of their Senators at Washington— 
Mr. Charles Edward Stuart—has introduced a resolu- 
tion for the erection of a Fugitive-Slave Prison in the 
Peninsular State. This is a specimen of obedience to 
the instructions just sent him “to use his best exertions 
to procure the immediate repeal of the Fugitive-Slave 
law.” When the prison is completed, we would sug- 
gest the appointment of the present Senators of that 
State to the offices of Marehal and Jailor respectively, 
as they will soon have leisure to devote their entire 
energies to this business’) A great work is before them. 


~ 
* 


MONEY-MARKET AND COMMERCIAL NEWS. 





Tus large amount of specie shipped last week by a 
single steamer, namely, $1,300,000, created a little 
sensitiveness in monied circles. No part of this ex- 
port, however, worth mentioning, came from the 
banks. Notwithstanding this fact, on the day the 
steamer left, stocks generally declined. The Bears 
have had hard work of late to keep prices down, and 
anything which looks like hard times again, is seized 
with avidity, to frighten the credulous. If we should 
send to Europe a million of gold per week for two 
months to come, we should not, in all probability, re- 
duce the total in our city banks below $15,000,000. 
That amount is quite sufficient to keep them in an in- 
dependent position. Never were the interior banks 
throughout the country more strongly fortified with 
specie than at the present moment. During the 
months of March and April, at the time when the 
largest remittances are received from the country, the 
current of exchange will, a3 usual, turn in favor of 
New-York from all points, and the gold we have been 
sending hence will be returned to us. Our foreign 
indebtedness also, it must be remembered, is much 
smaller than it was last year, and the reduction is still 
going op. The demand for sterling exchange will 
therefore be reduced in a corresponding degree, and 
our specie-reserve continue large. The country banks 
and bankers are now accumulating large balances 
with their correspondents in this city. They have 
been taught, the past year, that unless they have money 
here to meet their drafts when presented, they will 


| 
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cently tried for the murder of his child in Brooklyn, | 
will be sent to the State Lunatic Asylum, by order of | 


| 

} ° . 

, Our Dry-goods Importing and Jobbing merchants 
| 

| 


go to protest. Six months ago the same banks were 
torrowers here, to a large extent. Now they are 
lenders, i.¢., they have large deposits. At one time 
our city banks were in advance to. them at least 
$5,000,000, and perhaps more. 

Private banking-houses are springing up in every 
section of the country, and are rapidly absorbing a 
large share of the very best commerce al businezs, very 
much to the annoyance of the regular incorporated 
banks. These establishments, many of them, have a 
large capital, and are therefore able to grant exten- 
sive business facilities. If they will only confine 
themselves, strictly, to the business of banking and 
| dealing in exchange, they will soon heeome quite pop- 
ular. The temptation to speculate is very great, par 
ticularly when their deposits accumulate. Since the 
days of Nick Biddle and the United States Bank, the 
public are pretty well satisfied that banking should be 
| disconnected with any other business. All specula- 

tions in cotton, bread-stuffs, rail-roads, real-estate, etc., 
| should be a sufficient reason, therefore, for the publie 
| to withdraw from such an institution. ‘While a 
| banker adheres with regularity tv known forms of 
| business and settled principles, Providence is a guar- 
| antee for his success; but when he deviates from 
these, Providence is almost equally a guarantee of dis- 
| aster, both personal and official.” 
| The market for bread-stuffs continues firm, notwith- 
| standing Jower quotations from Europe. Good flour 
eannot be had less than $12 per barrel, and is not 
| plenty even at that price. Very little change is an- 
| ticipated, until after the opening of navigation. 





| are now quite busy. A large number of Western buy- 

ers, with a small sprinklicg from the South, are now in 
/market. ‘The impression prevails extgnsively that fine 
| goods will not be plenty this Spring, and the trade, 
| therefore, in such fabrics, has much improved the 
past week. Rich printed dress-stuffs, of every descrip- 


tion, meet with quick sales at remunerative prices. 





| Desirable silks, particularly, are much wanted, and | 


| are already scarce in first hands. As a general thing, 
| goods are lower than at the corresponding perio of 

lass year. ‘ 
The amount of money seeking investment seems to 
| increase daily. Large capitalists hardly know what 
| todo with their funds. "They have had a rich harvest 
| for a long time past in the high rates of interest they 
| have obtaine1 on the very best securities; but now 
the tables a there being more Jenders than 

borrowers. The banks discount all good paper offered, 
| maturing within three months, and also loan freely to 


re tarned 


| outside borrowers. The usual rate is 7 per cent., but 
| prime sixty-day acceptances, in some instances, are 
j taken at 6. Very little first-class short-paper is seen 
| in the street, as the rate there is not above legal in- 
l terest. The rate for call-leans is from 5 to 7 per cent. 
The de- 
mand for export, the past week, has improved a little, 
without any apparent canse, but the total transaec- 
tions, comparatively speaking, have been quite small. 
The latest quotations from Europe are more discour- 


Cotton continues dull, at receding prices, 


aging in regard to any farther advance at present. 

| We learn from Western merchants, now in the city, 
| that there are very large orders for pork for the 
French army, now being executed in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis. Very little noise is made about 
it, but some very extensive operations have been made 
in those cities within a few days past. An extra 
price is paid for that which is cut in 4-pound pieces, 
and packed in a particular manner. 

Very little is said of late, in public, about new or- 
A 
man who should appear in Wall street to borrow 
money for any of the thousand and-one new “ Insti- 
tutions,’ lately so popular, would almost be thought a 
fit candidate for the Lunatic Asylum. 


ganizations, either for investment or speculation. 


A short time since a host of rail-roads were contin- 

ually in the market as borrowers. The hard times 
has driven them all upon their own resources, and 
compelled them to stop paying dividends until they can 
first pay their houest debts. This policy should bave 
been adopted long ago. Itis a commonremark that 
“corporations have no souls,” and we should think the 
fact had not been disputed of late in Wall street—par- 
We 
recommend apy aspirant to fame or fortune, among 
our book-writers, to give the public a work entitled 
Rail-Road Revelations, with illustrations by living art- 
its from real life. Such a book would be adapted to 
the times, and would have the advantage of not being 
sectional. 
. We have one week’s later. news from California, 
and remittances, in gold, to the extent of about 
$1,200,000. This amount will more than supply the 
export demand by the next steamer to England. Bu- 
siness in San Francisco was dull, and money very 
scarce and high—the rate being from 2 to 5 per cent. 
per month, No improvement is anticipated until 
they have an abundance of rain—to facilitate the 
washing of gold dust. By the next steamer we ex- 
pect to hear whether the house of Page, Bacon & Co., 
have suspended or not—the result of the sad intelli- 
gence in regard tothe St. Louis house. It is generally 
supposed they will promptly meet all their engage- 
ments. 

There is very little said this week in regard to Mr. 
St. John, our State Bank Superintendent. The Tribune 
has made a very lame reply to the exposé in the Times. 
They however did the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances. The result of this whole controversy has 
convinced the public generally, of the injustice of all 
this “babble” against a very worthy man. We do 
not blame the 7ribune for desiring to be put on an 
equal footing with the Zimes in regard to the receipt 
of early news, but we sincerely regret to see that pa- 
per—generally on the right side—join such company 
as the Herald and Thompson's Bank-Note Reporter. 

The weekly official averages of the city banks to 
Saturday, February 24, show, when compared with the 
previous return, an 

Increase of Loans. .........ceee eee e+ -$140,482 

Loss of Specie. .........cceseeeeees ++ 958,204 


Logs of Deposits ........0eeeee cece es 546,404 
Gain in Circulation.... 22,046 


ticularly among the managers of our rail-roads. 
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Including the regular Sub-Treasury balance, as it 
stood on Saturday afternoon, the following is the 


general 
COMPARATIVE RECAPITULATION. 
Dee. 30 Feb. 17 Feb. 24. 

Loans. .... .....$81,653,537 $90,850,010 $91,590,492 
Specie.......... 12,076,147 17,839,062 16,370,858 
Cireulation...... 7,075,880 6,941,604 6,963,740 
Deposits........ 62,828,020 74,190,609 74,544,195 
In Sub-Treasury. 3,382,000 4,580,285 4,825,538 

In Bank Shares there has been a slight improve- 
ment since our last weekly report. Some of the sound 
dividend-paying Shares have been for some months at 
a discount of 5 to 15 per cent. The recent quotations 
show that more confidence is felt in the business pro- 
fits of these institutions for the-current half year. The 
actual sales last week were as follows: 


Bank of New-York. .116%(Mechs’ B’nk’g Asso.. .100 
Union Bank.........1184|Merchants’ Ex.......100} 
Bank of America, ...110§)Vorn Ex. Bank...... 96 
Metrop. Bk... ..105}a1053|Commonwealth ...... 93 
Amer. Ex. Bk. .105}a105§/Bk. North Amer..... 92 
Bk. 8. N. York......104 {Hanover Bk........ 91 
Continental ....1014a1014 


t The dividends of February have been as followe, as 
compared with 1854: 


Feb. 54 


-++eee4 per cent. 
Citizens’ Bank..............4 “ 


Feb. 55 


Bank of Republic. eB6e 4 5 per cent. 


4 ‘ 
Corn Exchange..............4 “ 34. 
Leather Manufacturers.......5 “5 . * 
DES S Siow a ddbdees ceed * 4 ' 
SE ee ee * 4 “ 
yer ” 33. CS 


NOTICES. 
Rev. Dr. Wycxorr, of Albany, will deliver the 
twenty-first discourse before the Young Men's Association of 


the South Dutch Church, Fifth avenue, corner Twenty-first street, 
on next Sabbath evening, 4th inst., at 73g o’clock. 


Lecture on RomanisM.—The Ninth Lecture of the 
series on Romanism, under the patronage of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, will be delivered next Sabbath evening, 
the 4th day of March, by Rev. Wm. R, Williams, D.D., of that 
city, in the Amity-street Baptist Church, corner of Wooster street, 
The exercises will commence at half-past 7 o’clock. The public are 
respectfully invited to attend. Subject: “ Pepery—its tendency 
to Infidelity.” 


Tue Cutcprey’s Ain Soorery acknowledges tie re- 
ceipt of a valuable donation of clothing from a subscriber in En- 
field, Mass. 





aries ot the American Home Missionary Society, and of its Auxil- 
iaries and Agencies are reminded that their Annual Reports to 
the Parent Society are due March first; end they are respecifully 
requested to forward them directly to New-York, as near that 
date as practicable, 
The leading particulars to be noticed are the following: 
1. Name of the church, town, county, and State, with the post- 
office address of the Missionary. 
2. Number of stations where you have preached at regular in- 
tervals, during the year. 
3. Namber of church members, male and female. 
4. Average attendance on public worship. 
Number of hopeful conversions. 
6, Number added to the church by profession. 
. Number added te the church by letter. 
. Number of Sabbath-school and Bible-class Scholars, 
9. Number of churches organized during the year. 
10, Contributions to benevolent objects. 
it. Other interesting particulars, such as the erection or com- 
pletion of church-+difices, the institution of the pastoral relation, 
number of youvg men preparing for the ministry, etc., etc. 
MiLton Badaer, 
Davin B. Cog, 
Danie. P. NoYEs, 


> 


pw 


Lserstarien 





Tux Monthly Prayer-Mecting of the New-York and 
Brooklyn Foreign Missionary Society will be held at the Com- 
mittee Rooms of the Tract Socizty House, 150 Nassau street, (2d 
foor,) ou Monday, Mareh Sth, at 33 o'clock, P.M. 

The latest intelligence from the Missions of the American Board 
will be communicated, 

The friends of missions, including ladies, are invited to attend. 

At theclose of the praver-meetiag, the directors will meet to 
make arranzgemeits for the annual meeting. A fall attendance 
Is requested. A. Merwin, Kec. Sec, 





Rey. Dr. Hurron will deliver the Eighteenth Dis- 
course before the “ Young People’s Christian Association” of the 


the Reformed Duich Church in 2ist st., near 6th ave., next Sab- 
bath evening, March 4th, at 7} o’clock. All young peopte are in- 
vited to attend, Seats free. 


Discourse on Romanism.—A calm Discussion of some 
of the errors of Popery, may be expected next Sabbath evening, 
(Parch 4th,) at 73g o'clock, in the Union Hall, 1130 Broadway, 
between 35 and 36 streets, by a Methodist clerzyman. The com- 
munity and the friends ot ihe Papacy are cordially invited. 


DIED. 

WHITTLESEY—At New Preston, Ct., Feb. 6, Dea. Charies 
Whittle ey, aged 61 years, So early did he become the subject of 
renewing grace, that he could never tell when he was born of the 
Spirit. Among his earliest remembrances were those connected 
with his resorting daily Lo a schiool-house near his father’s dweli- 
ing, to read the Bibi- and pray. The delight he felt, thus early, 
in reading the story of Ubmst, and in praying to hia, Jingercd in 
his memory dowa to the close of life. ife did notconnect himself 
with the Church tili be reached the age of manhocd;: fur, as be 
never knew the time when there was aay change in bis feeliags, 
he hesitated to make an opes profession of his faith, lest be might 
be deceived. 

His Christian course was inarked by great faithfulness, and by 
a quiet but steady growth in holiness. Me bad a profuund rev- 
erance for the Sabbith and sanciuary. lie was ulways at his 
place in the prayer meeting, unie-# providentially prevented, The 
Binle was his trequent companien, and he loved to converse on 
religious subjects betier than any other, The welfare of Zion was 
dear to his heart, and he rejoiced in her prosperity, He wes em- 
pha ically @ man of prayer, aud seemed aways to be hopetul ia 
looking tor the fu filment ot God's promise to answer the suppli 
cations of his peop'e, For years beture hia death, he was not 
known to omit his Morning send evening closet-devotions; end 
during the last yezers of his tif, beiog teid aside by disease froin 
active labor, three limes « day did he regularly seek commanion 
with his Savior in secret. If his miniser or a praying-brother 
in the chureh, calle¢ upon him to sit for any time, he frequently 
requested to have the interview closed with prayer. Por.3 
he * used the office of acdeacon well, purchasing to hims+ 
report trom them which are without ” He wus gentle and ini! 
ip his manner, though firm and unflioctivg in his adherence to 
what he beheved to be right. Though he ever regarded himselt 
as a ureat sinner, yet he seemed tv draw near to God w th an 
humble boldness of faith in the all-sufficiency of the blood of Jesus 
Christ to cleanse from all sin. 

There was a remarkable harmouy, and completeness of propor- 
tion in his Christian character, He did not, uke some others, ex- 
hibit great excelicncies, combined with great defecis, but the werk 
of grace extended, in its influence, to the whole ian, +nd seem- 
ingly nerded only to be carried forward to the end, as it hid been 
begun, to bring bim to the stature of a perfect manin Christ Jesus. 

There was hothiog in the Christian character of Dea, Whittle 
sey, that seemedfunatiainable by any one who would make as faith- 
ful ase of the means<¢f gra e as he did. The secret of his con- 
sistent life and growth jn holiness was, that he gave the firet place 
to reiigion in his heart, and in his plans; “ and in every thing by 
prayer and supplication nade koown his requests to Gcd.” May 
hia mantle fall upon many of the Church who mourn his loss, and 





a double portion of his spirit be given to them of his own house. 
Com 

ROS?— At Pleasant Vailey, Dutchess Co, N. Y¥., on Thursday 

morning, 22d ult., afer a short iloesa, Rev, Edward ©. Ross, 


aged 29 years 

BAILEY—St. Louis, Mo , Jan 29th, of consumption, Truman 
Roberts, only child of Charles ©, and Mary A. Baiey. 

EDWARD 3— In this ci'y, on Tuesday ever tag, Feb. 27, at hie 
residence, No. 382 4th street, Henry Pierrepont Edwards, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the State cf New- York, aged 49 

HOYT—At Barlingion, Vt, the 6th u’t., where she was tein- 
porarily residiog tor the benefit of her heaith, Mrs, Mary ©. Hoyt, 
wite of Rev, O° P, Hoyt, of Kalimazoo, Mich. 

HEWILT.—In Elgin, on the 22d of Dec., sudden'y, of a disesee 
of the heart, Mr. Caauceey llewitt, aged 55, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

Hottoway's Orstuent.—Professor Holloway had the 
honor of being prese:.ted tothe Emoeror of Russia in 1853, and 
obtained permission for the gale of this extraordinary olaiment in 
Russia, in cons: quence of its great efficacy in all skin-diseases, 11 
will cure Salt-Kneum and Screrula when all other means fail 
Sold by all druggists, at 25 cents, 623g cents, and $l per pat, and 
at the manufacturies, No, 20 Maideo-tanc, New-York, and No, 
244 Strand, London. 926 


Great sale of Fancy Goods at H. S. Rocers’s Fancy 
Bazaar, owing to the extensive repairs to be made in consequeace 
of the recent five on the premises. The remainder of this immeitse 
stock, embracing Work-Hoxes, Reticules, Papier Maché Work, 
Fans, (pera Glasses, Toilet-Boxes Ger tiemen s and Ladies’ Dress- 
ing-Cases, Dressing and Shel! Combs, Elegant Statuary, Parian, Por- 
celain and Marvle Vases, Newman’s celebrated Waiter Colors, to- 
gether with the most ct:oice selection of Pertumery and Svaps, 
with an enaless variety of Toys tor the amusement and instruction 
of children; sll will be sold without regard to cost, affording an 
oppor'unity to our citizens to supply themscives with everything 
unique avd beautiful at less than balf of the usual prices. 

3261f.4. HH. 8. Rooxrs’s Fancy Bagwar, No. 4-9 Broadway. 


“ Notice To Carrer Buyers,—Having completed the 
enlurg-ment of my stores, 444 and 446 Pearl street., and having 
been appointed Agent for selling Auburn Prison and Aubura 
Power Loom CARPETS, I am enabied to exhibit the moet extensive 
assortment Of Brussells, Three-ply and [ograin Carpets, ever of- 
fered inthis city. They were manulactured fur the occasion. 
ALSO, receiving a we!l- assorted Stock of New Patterns, Velvet 
and Tepestry Urpets, Vil Cloths, Ruggets, Table and Piano Oov- 
ers, Mattings, etc. All goods at retail—for cash ouly, 
Gro, BE. L. Hyatt, 444 and 446 Pear}, 


326-335 w Opposite William street, N.Y. 





[HE GRAEFEN BERG MEDICINES —THEGRAEF- 
enberg Family Mediggpes are widely and justly celebrated as 
the most safe, valusb'e, @gd reliable Family Medicines ever offer- 
ed tothe publ.c. They are indorsed by the firet physicians of the 
day, and tnose who have used them guarantee their beneficial ac- 
Othe PILLS, probab!y the beet inthe world, will be sent by mail, 
(four boxes,) free of postage. upon receipt of $1. 

‘rhe “ Graefenberg Mauual ef Heal:h,” 800 pages, a med- 
ical work descriptive of the Graefenb org theory and medicines, 
will be forwarded by mail on rece.pt of 29 cents, 

Tue other remedies will bo forwarded to any part of the 
United States, free of express charges, when the ainounr ordered 
is $5 cr over. Pamphlets may be hac ofagents, 

AF Address the GRAEFENBERG COMP ANY, 52 Park Row, 
New-York. 326-377 W 
TO TEACHERS. , 

WO TEACHERS ARE WANTED FOR THE 
T Hartford Public High School ; one immediately aud the othez 
by the first of Muy next. It is requisite that each sbould be well 

uslified by mental endowments and attaiaments, to give thorovg” 
instruction in the various English branches of High Sch oul study, 
Itis also indispensable that applicants should have had some 
amount of successful expe:ience and present #2 tisfactory testimo- 
pials. Salary $100. ; 

Communications may be ad !revsed to Public High School, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 226-3276 





A BOUK UF THE CHUICEST GEMS. 
HE DAILY MONITOR; BEING A PORTION OF 
Scripture, an Anecdote, and a verse of a Hymn, for every day 
in the year, by Rev Jon» ALLEN; with an Introdaction by Rev. 
E.N. Kuk. Every Christian shouid own this delightful pocket- 


companion. 
JUHN P. JEWETT & 0O., Pablisherse, No. 117 Washington 





street, Boston, JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, Cieve- 
land, Chiao, 324 3<7is 


NOW READY. ' 
pas AM'’S MONTHLY —MARCH—AMONG THE 
Contents are— 
Portraits of Contributors. The Author of “ Japan,” (Rev. Dr. 
Vinton, Brooklyn, N. Y.) » 
The Mormons. 


The Cassacks. 

Bessie, 

The Hawaiian Islands. 
te Lily. 


My Three Conversations with Miss Chester. 
Nature in Motion. 
= wy and Out. 
srael Potter ; or, Fifty Yea Exile. (Concluded. 
Beusitive Spirits.” ° nar ¢ am 
r’ Archives —First of the C: rries. 
Twice Married, — 
Living iu the Country. 
Notes on Proper Names, 
ng _— - 
MS —Twenty-five cents per number, or $3 
Clubs, of five or more, suppiied at $2. Seteon ft mbemy an 
ffished, and liberal terms given to agen's and canvassers. 326 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW WORK ON BUTANY. 


APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
e@ have just published ANALYTICAL CLASS-BOOK OF 
BOTANY. Designed for Academies end private students. A 
beuutifnlly illustrated quarto, By Frances H. Green. In two 
rta, Part i.—Elements of Vegetable Structure and Physiology. 
art [L—Systematic Botany ; to which is added A Compendious 
Fiora of the Northern States! with descriptions of move than 
1000 diff-rent species. By Joseph W. Congdon. 

Part I. furnished separately. Price 75 cents. 

Part j. and IL. bound together. Price $1 50. 

“‘ Having been for several years a Teacher of Botany, I have 
had considerab'e opportunity of experimenting on the happiest 
means of imparting this delightfal science. The importance of 
Pictorial ilutralions, systematically combined for regular exer- 
cises, early suggested itself. A new system of teaching was thence 
wrought out, consisting of a set of diagrams made io illustrate 
oral lessons ; aud the plan was eminently suscessful, fhose les- 
sons und diagrams are reprodused ia the present work, with such 
extension and improvements as the written form, and the superior 
light and progress of the times, admit and demand. The illustra- 
tions are presented to the eye in large groups, and are either im- 
mediately, or very nearly, associated wi:h the corresponding por- 
tions of the text. They are designed to be used as regular exer- 
cises for study and recitation, tne same as maps in geography. 
They ure, in fact, but a recapitulation of the textin another furm ; 
and thus, wh le they repeat ihe idea, they also give a pleasing 
Variety to the lessons ; und appealiag from the eye to the mind, 
and the reverse, they awaken the most lively as«ociations, ten jing 


~ fix the impressions in the memory.”—Extract trom the Author's 
relzce. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
CORNELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated with Fev- 
enty New Desigus und Twelve Maps. Price 50 cents. 

One ot the leading objects in the preparation of this little wor’, 
was to m. ke it in every sense of the word what its title indicates, 
viz., a * Primary Geography ;” consequently, all term: respecting 
those departments of the science which are too abstruee ip their 
nature to admit -f beiog brought fully within the comprehension 
of the youthful beginner, have been purposely exciuded. 

The lessons and maps are 80 arranged a8 to emancipate this 
important science trom that dryness and confusion which has here- 
totore rendered the stuiy wearisome to the youthfal beginner. 
The maps and illustrations accord strictly with the character of 
the lessons,each map containing ali that is taught in its accom- 
paying lessons—and nothing more, 

C: pies sent for examination on a remittance of one-half 
the publication price. R26 
EACHERS WHO HAVE USED PIERSUN’S 
(GEJGRAPHICAL QUE3TION-BOOK are unanimous in 
pronouncing it the nesT GkOGRAPAY KVER ruBLISHED. We are 
constantly receiving letters from Teachers ia al’ parts of the Union, 
exto\bng the book in the hignest terme, It is udopted to any 
modern atlas. Sample copies forwarded to teachers by mail for 
examination, on receipt of three letter postage-stamps « 

Published by KIGGINS & KELLOGG, Publisbers 
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LADY OF EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING, DE- 


sires to engage as Teacher of French, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, or the tligher Eng.ish. She 8 a graduate of a well- 











Address Box 17, Am«ni*, Datchess Oo. NY. 
A NNUAL SVtATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW-YORK, tor the year ending January 31st, 1855: 
Net assets on hand January Sist, 1<54, per last un- 











WMG MALOMIOME.. 2.0.0.6. 0 cccccn sees cvcesss shocccecee wer Gl 
RECEIPTS FOR THE YEAR. 
For premiums and policies, ........ $42,091 95 
Paw MOSES ...00- + scccveccccce - 136,183 25 
Por interest acrued not dus, and due 
pot paid. ..... aslng cadena 35.330 19 
For anuuities.... 2,523 51 
-— ®16,128 60 
is86 s n0 dade seagnaid senkanennawioneee saws $3 $59,439 S51 


same PTT eT ee Orr $216,509 73 
Paid surrendered policies.......... 373.1 26 
Paid reduction of premiums......... 1 8c9 99 


Paid special d+ posit to Commission- ° 
ers of Emigration, and til's payable 69,077 64 

Paid ann@ities......cccccc.secrsscce 1,901 46 

Paid Expense Accwunt, including 
rents, ssluries, medical examiaa- 
ions, ‘commissions, postage, ex- 
change, taxes and advertising, etc. 


82.552 52 






509,352 95 








re Perry.) OT Per err rT y oe -$2.85),077 55 





Tash oa hand and in Bank $68.157 87 


Boud: and mortzuges.... 


Fire Insurance avcount..........ccceccsescceses e 233 94 
Deferred Premiam a count vedeeme a cveseus 85.592 25 
Interest accrued, not due, and due not prid........ 35,230 19 
Susperse account, special deposit for taxes......... 4.276 33 


. 
Due from agents... .. 





Tivial 








7 56 
Losses unpaid veneueduaes .. 361,250 00 
Amount at risk Ist Peh.. 1854 .-. 19,669,927 34 
Amount issued tn the 12th year - 4,720,6'0 00 


$24,381,527 34 


Deduct forfeited, canceled and ex 














pired ....81,457.244 00 
Surrendered 440 T0u 00 < 
Dead.. 300.850 00 $2,198,894 00 
Total at risk Ist Feb, 1855 #22182 633 34 
No. of policies running Ist Feb., 1854... 7 6:6 v2est ne 
lesued during the i2ch year 1,569 
8,42 
Dedac: fil i, canceled and expired .F62 
Surren { 165 
Deud 7—-321 
Total poli pmnntan fat Feb, TODD < ook sic cvccsccce R118 
Increase in am tat risk for the year... +++ 82,521,706 00 
Increase for the year in policies....... ecene : . 7h 
Increase in lite policies 7i0 
Increase in one-year polives.... : ep bhnkhten eben 13 
Ineresse bo irregular periods ‘ enc ueenoeeseees sae 
Total : 818 
Decrease in seven-year policies . T3——745 
New-York, Feb. 14, 15) 
I have ¢ xamiced the above statement and find it to be correct, 


©. GiLt, Actuary, 
F, 8. WISTON, President. 
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\ USICAL.—A YOUNG LADY, A GRADUATE 
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Isaac Anvary, Secretary. 








| ing the Langueges und al the branches of a thurough English 
| Paueation, eis» Muse and the rudiments of Urawing, desires a 
situation mm: some fami'y where iistraction will be received as com- 


pensation for board Music preferred. Address E. L, 48 Frank- 
liu Street. J26* 
A CHARMING FIRESIDE STORY. 
THE CONTINUED DEMAND FOR 
lbA MAY, 
HOWS THAT tt HAS AWAKENED A DEEP 
bh) and lastiny interest in tne reating public. The novelist too 


often brings idews to the youthral mind, which, though veiled un- 
der decorous phrases, ure wost peru:cious intbeirivfluence. The 
autber of thig story bas written with a sense of responsibility 
upon her, and there is not a page between the covers to which 
the mort scrupulous perent could object. A cheerful piety ant- 
mates the wholy story, Without mvrusenets or cant, or philosoph- 
ival skepticism. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Price, $1 25. 

In Pxess.—A New Work by Mra. =Towsr. In one vo', 12mo. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO, Publishers 
826-327 


13 Winter street, Boston. 
teas YOUNG AMERICAN’S SERIES. 
NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

Professor Dodd's El:ments of Geometry. Those who use 
Dovd’s Arithmetics and Algebras dec:are them to be admirable in 
construction, simple and clear, concise and ) et thorough—con tain- 
ing just what is needed, in the -mailest space. 

Prof. Peissner's German G-ammar, based on the affiniy of 
German and English. This work opeus au easy and effectual path 
fur the acquisition of the Gerr an language, ' 

Profsssor Hooker's Phyziolo.y. Aiready introduced into many 
of the larg-st and best Femele and other Seminaries. 

Denman’s Student’s Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5. The general 
testimony of those who have tried them is tbat they are the bes’, 

Latin Exercises, by Rey. P. Bullions,’D. LD , author of Gram- 
mars, Eoglish, Latin aud Greck, and corresponding C!a-eical Text- 
Books These works are in so general use as to render comment 
unnecesfary. 

Books on the Sciences——Prof. Brocklesby’s M-teorology and 
Prews of the Microscope World. Vaiuabie for schoois or general 
rexde-rs 

Natural Phiiosephy, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Physiology, 
Mineralogy, aad Natural History, by J. L. Gomsteck, M.D be 
Philosophy is now used fa Prussia, Scotland, England, and nearly 
ali North America. 

The Hon. J. Olney’s Geographical Series—Quarto Geography, 
Scioo! Geography and Atlas, and Outline Maps for Beginners. 
This series 1s the must complete yet issued. Its isamense popu- 
larity is well sustained by recent improvements embraced in the 
large and eiegant Aulas, including Ancient Ge graphy, #hysical 
Gseograpby, Statistica! Tables, anct late Geograph cul Leformation. 
The pinn’has the almost universal Opinion of teachers in its favor. 
Notwithstanding the claims put forth for some other orks, it is 
believed they do not equal these, 

Whitlock’s Geometry and Surveying is 2 comprehensive Mathe- 
matical work, original ia its mode of teachiog, and of great practi- 
oa! value. 

Palmer’s Book-Keeping for Common-Schools is s work that 
should be stugied by every young man and young woman. 

Gallaudet’s School and Family Dictionary, and Assistant to 
Composition, for which the name of the author is a sufficient gua- 
rauier, 

These books are well made, and so'd at very low rates. 

FARMER, BRACK & v0., Publishers, 
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NEW-YORK LUNG INSTITYTE. 
No. 6 Born Sreeer. 


ESTABLISHED FOR THE EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
ment of Diseases of the Lungs and Throat, by the Inhalation 
of Cold Medical Vapors, under the change and control of 
GUILFORD D. SANBORN, M. D. 

This institution, the only one of the kind in this country, has 
now entered the second year of its existence under auspices the 
most favorable aad satisfactory, During the past year over one 
thousand patients have been treated personally, and nearly fifteen 
hundred by letter. Of this number, which is far greater than has 
ever been treated at any one Medical Institute in the world, during 
the same period, not one has remained unconvinced of its superior 
curative effects in diseases of the Lungs and Sir-passages ovor the 
old method of administering medicines into the stomach. While 
in many instances patients applied for treatment whose disease 
had progressed so far as to exelude all hopes of a permenent cure, 
yet reli-f from pain and suffering have been obtained even from 
the commencement of the treatment and remedies. The trium- 
phant success which it has met with even from the threshold of 
its advent is attracting universal attention, and the denunciations 
and opposition which it at first received from the hands of physi- 
cians, founded on ignorance and prejudice, is fast giving way toa 
careful and candid investigation of its merits. [ most earnestly 
invite the attention of the medical profession and the public to the 
following considerations : 

These certainly are important questions to decide ; whether the 
olf antiquated practics of endeavoring to cure diseases of the 
lungs and throat by giving drugs into the stomach is beneficial or 
injurious? Do they cure? or do they not? Has consumption di- 
mioished? or hasit rot? Isit a disease of the blood? or is it 
not? I know that to many physicians, who are but “ tereotyped 
Editions of antiquity” and its errors, an answer to these questions 
may be considered cf little importance, and they shrink like cow- 
ards from their open discussion. Still I repeat the questions to 
thelr fifty thousand victims who are now under their kind care 
and professional skill, and who daring the present year will 
have died “according to science.” These I entreat to “think 
close and ponder well.” 

For more than four thousand years various drugs have been 
poured into the stomach for the relief and cure of diseases of lungs 
and throat, and for four thonsand years have diseases of the 
lungs, throat and asir-passages been constantly increasing. The 
theory upon which this practice is founded exists in the belief 
that Consumption was a disease of the Blood, manifested in and 
through thelungs. Hence the objsct to render pare what was sup- 
posed to be wmpure, by giving various medicines into the stomach 
which were s«pposed to be capable of accomplishing this object. 
That this treatment hax met with no success I need only refer to 
the tables of mortality from Consumption alone, when it will be 
sven to have been increasing duriag the last twenty years at the 
rate of five per cent, ever and above the increase in population; 
and it is a significant fact that the world has never been so filled 
with Patent nostrums, and people have never been so excessively 
drugged aa during that period. In the treatment of discases of the 
lungs and air-passages, physicians have pursued but a routine of 
requiring their patients to swallow the most sickening and 
disgusting medicines, like Antimony, Ipicac, Lobelia, Opium, ete. 
while Blisters, Setons and Irritants have been faithfully applied 
externally; afier they have been subjected to this orthodox sys- 
tem of scientific martyrdom, until their patience and purse are 
exhausted, they are most kindly a ivised (to shirk responsibility) to 
swallow botule a'ter botile of the most Althy and fatal of all nos- 
trums—Cod Liver Oil. No honest pbysiciaa will deny that I have 
not drawn « truthfal picture of the plan now used in curing con- 
sumption and other diseases of the langs. 

It is this system of dragging which I assert 
and fatal ia practice, I boldly declare it to be 
it is rotten with the absurdities 


* false in theory 
m urderoas—that 
s of past ages’ That it 
does not cure, [ point to the fifty thousand graves yearly made, 
where lie mouldering the remains of “‘ wealth, worth and beauty,” 
who aro dead monuments of its healing power. No wonder that 
one-fourth of the human family die with consumption, Not ado- 
mestic hearth can be found that bas not lost by its ravages the 
“deurestone of all.”” The name sounds like a death-knell, and 
the mind associates it with the grave, the windiag-sheet, and the 
worm. Never since the “morning stars sang together” has con- 
sumption been cured by taking drugs into the 
thousands have been cured by letting them alone. 

The system or plan of tragting diseases of the lungs and threat 
at the New-York Luog [gtitute, is directly contrary to that re 
ferred to, and is also the theory upon which itis founded. The 
principles or rules which aré observed and strictly adbered to in 
the treatment of patients, are as follows : 


and erroi 


stomach, while 
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I, All persons, whether seea personally or prescribed tor 
letter, are expected to be under absolute contro!, and on n« 
eonditions will they be treated. 


by 
ther 


If. Diseases of the lungs and air-passages are each treated by 
its appropriate remedies. Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, require distinct and different remedies, the application of 
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of a well-known Seminary, who has had experience in terch- | 


which are made direct and immediate, by inhaling or breathing 
them as hereafier described. 

IIL. No paticat ia given drugs into the stomach, nor is he 
allowed to swallow any nostrum while under treatment, 

IV. Patients are subjected to a course of physical training in 
order to give strength to the muscles, and to increas the size and 
capacity ofthe luags. The most nourishing diet is enjoined, and 
also the daily use of some formof alcoholic drinke, 

The method of Iahalation as here used is entirely new and novel, 
and meets with the sanction and approbation of every physician 
who has examined it, and many have adopted it in tueir private 
practice. Instead of adding to hot wafer the medicines to be in 
haled, (which is the old plan of inhalation,) they are used of the 
wsvait 


nperature of the air, Theinhaler consiats of a smu!! glass 
giobe to which is uttacred an elastic tube and iv ry Mouih-piece 


; 
in the globe is placed a fine sponge upon which is poured a small 


quantity of the vapor desired to bx used. The patient tahal 
h which has become medicated by being passed through 
Sy this method the lusgs are filled with a pleasant 
vapor three 
In regard to the suece 


¢ or 
lr tthesai 
the sponge. 
and agreeable or four times daily 

s which atteads this plan of treatment it 
is too well known to require the writren evidence of those who 
have been benefited. Theuzands in every State of the Union will 
attest (9 its curative eff cts, 


{t appeals at once to the vand 
judgment of every inteiligent person who wil! give the st 3e 
moment's reflection. Tha it is destined to work a ¢ moplete reg 
olution in the treatment of the largest class of diseases which 
afflicts the human famnily,is no longer a matter of dou»t Jt is 
lnvied uporwas the ty sonable hope for the Con umprive in 
valid. That Consampuion, in its first and second ste “an be 
cured, has boen again and again provea. Ther» is no discase of 
the respiratory organs which can not be greatly relieved when a 
perminent cure can not be accomplished. 

TERMS OF TREATMENT. 
Persons wha visit te city, and are under personal med utten- 


tion, are Charged $30 per month. Lunes unth 
n, $5. I will bere add that it is not 
t a distance to incur the expense and 
fatigue of a visit to the city for treatment, bat bys nding a full 


Eraminction of 
Chart showing their condi 


hecessary for persou 


history of their disease, its duration, character of the cough and 
erpectoration, appropriate remedies (with inhaler) will be sent 
sufficient for one month's use, with weekly advice, for B15. Such 
persons are as much under care and control as if seen personally. 
I ain ever willing to trest patients in connection with physicians in 
the country, and answer any inquiries concerning wy treatment 
and remedies used, 





All communications must be directed to D&, GUILFORD D. 
BANBORN, New-York Lung Institute, No, 6 Bond strect 
326-hteow-'s-B. 


“Those who with to know what Campbellism ts may find 
fuirly presented in this volume.”- Tie Presbyterian. 


NAMPBELLISM EXAMINED. By Rev. J.B Juren 

J D.D., of Richmond, Va. 1 volume, l2me, cloth, 81, Pab- 
lished by Sheldun, Lamport & Blakem.n, 115 Nasseu et., New- 
York. 

In this discussion the reader will find a full exhibit 
doctrines of Alexander Campbell 
treet from the religious press 

“ile has examined the whole eulbject of Cambell 
sh wn what itis, from its own confes:fuus aud history 
ian Chronicle. 

* In thi3 work the author has faithfully w itten the history ef 
this modern sect, aad exposed the unevangeliculnes- of its teach- 
ings und ductrines, and their most pernicious and dangerous ten- 
dency We are thankfal that this work has been written, but 
especially +o that it appears at a time when, for various reasons, 
itis soimperiously demanded, We foc! that the Ch: istian world ts 
ander Weighty obigation to the author ofthe work, a: d to the en- 
terprising publishers who have given it to the public im this attrac- 
tive form ; and this obligation should be ackuowledged by a vigo- 
rous efor. to give the History of Cumpbellism a general circula- 
tiou— to place itin every family in the wide land "—Tennessee 
Baptist. 

“itis a thorough sifting of the whole subject, aod demonstrates 
from Cammy bell’s own writings, the monstrous heresy to which he 
has given neme, beyond ell question or debate. The exposure ts 
very mach needed, and will have an effect in more quorvere than 
one.”—New-York Evangelist. 

“While a spirit of kind ss towards Mr. Campbell breathes 
through the whole work, and Dr, Jeter has a'lowed nothing to 
escape from his pen incnosistent with justice and Ouristian evur 
tesy, his facts and arguments are impreguabdle, and bis victory in 
the cause of truth is compl te. We hope that wherever the pal- 
son has gone, this sovercign antidote thereto will follow after.’ 
—Religious Herald. 

“Ite xhibits 4 familiarity with the subject, and presents it with 
great clearness to the reader. [t both illustrates and refutes the 
system of which it treats; showing how u terly inharmonwus it is 
with evangelical Christianity, and how sabversive of its most e¢ 
sential doctrines. It peoetrates the mists which overhang Mr. 
Jampbeli’s u terances, aud brings his statements to the unsparing 
lest of analysis nid logic, His stylei* perspicuous and animated. 
A buok of authority, at the same iime it is a book for the people 
In the South and West it will be a household book, euarding the 
unwary gsioss defections, aud opening the eyes of many, it may 
be hep. d, who have tailea [ato error,”—New-York Keoorter. 

Goop Acexts Wantep to sell this book in all eections of the 
country, For particulars address the Pub isuers post paid. 326 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DAILY LIFE. 7 
| EV. DR. CUMMING'S LATEST WORK. THE 
DAILY LIFE; Or, Precepts and Prescriptions for Christian 
Liviog 
Joun P. JEWETT & O')., Publishers, 117 Washington street, 
Koston, JEWETY, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, Vieveland, 
Otio 924-3718 


. . nn 
REV. DR. CUMMING SURIPTURE READINGS. 
T HE VOLUMES ALREADY. bl BLISHED OF 

ese incompar«bie readings are as follows; 
i GEN Es18 and EXODUS, on the Old Testament, 

M \TTHEW und MARK, on the New Testament 

oy ’ a soon by oth: rsa. ; 

. ‘A rr trac New. Bug! ind Clergyman, himself an author of 
note. sveakes thus of the writings of Dr. Cumming : 

“ Pnese rendings :re charac erized by originality, discrimina 
tion, illustrati n, ClesTHeSS, aud sp .rékling thought, There is a 
charm about the whole series which seldom attaches to works of 
thie kind, A migiet fr can scarcely read a page without having ® 
theme for a sermon suggested. I reed no works of the kind with 
eo mech in-ere: t, 

* they are adm'rubly adspted to the wants of Christian families, 
and, introduced into family devotions, will contribute targely te 
spirituahty,” 

Pob!i-het by JOHN P. JEWETT & C »,, 117 Wachincton street, 
Roctwun. JEWETL, PROCIOR & WOXTHINGTON, Cieveland, 
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We ask aitention toa few ex- 
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—Ohrist 











yy, FOR SEVERAL YEARS 

. Ty etitations of the highest order in 

woaid like an engagement as Princi- 

- « ul opea one of iiae character in a 

ace Where Beodod, and asu table building 

‘reas A. M. =: \swooo, Broadway P.O., 
826* 


\ JT ANTED.—A 

a Teacher in fo 
New-Eog)end aud th 
pal of a sim lar «chvol 
pleasant and healthful » 
wuld be ovtsinable. 46 
New-York City. 





Ohio. 324-32vis 
MAOAKONI, 
ECKER & BROTHER HAVE NOW FORSALE 
I at the Croton Mills, Cherry stree!, New-York, Maceront of 
their own manu‘acture, which, fur delicacy of flavor, snd supe- 
rority in other respects over the imported »rticte, recommends 
itvelf at once co epicures, Put up in boxes of 25 poands exch. A 





liacount allowed to purchasers of ten or tweaty boxes. 326.f.5. 
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Sanity Beading. 


A CHAPTER ON BOYS. 


“How the race of boys has changed since I was 
one of them!” was the involuntary exclamation 
of an old gentleman 48 he sat resting his hands 
upon a silver-headed cane before him. His own sil- 
very head bore witness of the many years that had 

dover it, but his keen black eyes gave no 
symptom that Time had diminished the strength of 
mind or clear-sighted judgment that had always 
distinguished him. 

“What makes the difference, uncle?” was the 
quick rejoinder of a young mother who sat near 
him plying her busy needle. 

Like all young mothers she was particularly sen- 
sitive on the subject of her children, and quite re- 
luctant to admit any comparison to their disadvan- 
tage. She would fain regard her's as model boys, 
a great improvement upon past generations, and 
yet she honored the opinions of her guest, and 
wished to have his approbation. A few moments 
since and her three boys had made their presence 
sensibly felt in that now quiet room. Had you 
looked in then, you would have seen the eldest, a 
boy of thirteen, with his hand upon his mother’s 
shoulder, reading from an open letter she held before 
her, while he made his comments in no gentle tone ; 
the second son in the center of the room snapping 
the long lash of a whip to the very imminent danger 
of sundry vases and mantel ornaments; while the 
youngest of the three stood at the half-open door beat- 
ing a loud tatoo, occasionally interrupting himself 
to say, ‘Boys, do come, I tell you the governor is 
waiting for us; (a respectful term applied to his 
father,) he says we must be there soon or we shall 
have to walk instead of ride.” 

These discordant sounds had not been quite un- 
heeded even by the fond mother. More than once 
she had put down her letter and said, “ Don’t 
Georgy, don’t snap that whip; go, Charles, 
don’t you hear your father is waiting for you ;” 
but until they were quite ready the youngsters did 
not move. Now, when they were really off, 

“Silence like a plaster came 
To heal the wounds of sound.” 

No wonder that Mr. Elliot sighed when he 
thought of the days when he was young, when 
children loved none the less, but revered and hon- 
ored their parents more, at least such was his ex- 
perience. 

“Well Margaret,” he said, “if you really wish to 
know the difference between boys now and twenty 
years ago, I think I can tell you. 

“T was one of a large family, six of whom were 
boys, and a happier brotherhood seldom lived be- 
neath the parental roof. 

‘“‘My father, I remember him well as he looked to 
me in my childhood, and for the many years that 
followed, was tall and stately, with a quiet dignity 
of manner that commanded respect while it never 
overawed us. And my mother, bfessings on her 
gentle eye and tender heart, was regarded by her 
husband and every one of her children as some- 
thing more angelic than human. 

“When she entered the room, no matter whether 
at study or play, we arose to wait upon her, to 
place a chair for her, anticipating her wishes, while 
the angry tone or the loud voice of mirth were 
hushed in her presence. We vied with each other 
to be the first to obey, only too proud and happy 
to receive her commendation in return. 

“ But with all the love and affection which she free- 
ly poured out from her full heart, there was never 
any of the familiarity of the present day, that so 
soon breeds contempt.” 

“Oh, but Uncle,” said the lady, ‘“‘you were un- 
common children, or perhaps were kept in dread of 
your father’s displeasure.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Elliot, “we were much like 
other children, and fear was not the governing prin- 
ciple. We did not, to be sure, treat my father like 
‘hale fellow well met,’ nor speak of him as ‘ gov- 
ernor,’ nor ‘the old man.’ We did not need to be 
asked to vacate his favorite chair when he entered 
the room, nor did we interrupt him while he was 
speaking. 

“ At table we were not accustomed to monopolize 
the conversation, making our parents very grateful 
for a chance to say a few words. We were taught 
that silence was a virtue, and in the presence of 
age we were rather to listen than to instruct. 

“Yet there was no irksome bondage with us, 
whatever there might have been in other families, 
we were permitted and encouaged to speak freely 
our thoughts and wishes in the proper time and 
place. 

“We were early accustomed to obey ; my father 
believing that if children did not obey their earthly 
parents, neither would they their Father in heaven; 
that he was to us a type of our spiritual parent; 
and that by receiving with child-like submission the 
precepts he taught us, we were prepared to listen 
to the commandments of God. 

‘“‘HWe did not ask our advice, or fear our displea- 
sure, nor did he regard ovr obedience as a personal 
favors We never informed him that his opinions 
were behind the age, and that he was bound to 
change them to suit the times. At table we were 
not accustomed to discuss the merits of various 
dishes, or pronounce our judgment upon them. We 
were not encouraged to become epicures, but could 
cat what was placed before us, or leave it if we 
liked. Am I too severe, Margaret? Do I make too 
free use of my powers of observation.”. 

““No, Uncle, no. I feel condemned, but it is not 
my fault altogether. My husband says he wishes 
his boys to be companions; he likes to see them 
have ‘some spirit’ and a ‘mind of their own.’” 

That is the spirit of the times; you will see it 
everywhere; our country is new, our institutions 
new; what is old is despised—age is no longer 
reverenced. Itis the future alone that is deemed 
worthy of regard, and children are consulted while 
the experiences of years is passed by unheeded. 

The want of reverence seems to bt one of the sins 
of the day ; children are taught no longer to say Sir 
and Madam ; such courtesies do not agree with the 
spirit of our free institutions. Men and women in 
their prime, in the full use of the faculties which 
God has given them, are pronounced in their do- 
tage. The hurried, onward progress of youth finds 
no time so lend an arm to guide the feeble step, to 
listen to the voice of experience, or to cheer the 
declining years of age. 

A few days since I was on my way hither from a 
distant city, and took my seat in the rail-car. Pre- 
sently a mother and son entered the vacant seat be- 
fore me. Their dress, so far as it was any indication, 
showed them to belong to the higher walkg of life, 
but the manners of the youth were anything rather 
than well-bred. 

He was regaling himself with nuts, and from 
time to time threw the empty shells past his moth- 
er’s face through the window beyond her, notwith- 
standing her remonstrances. Having exhausted 
this kind of amusement he began to whistle. An 
hour or so later, when the cars stopped for a mo- 
ment, he turned to his mother and said: “ Come, 
mother, you have had the best seat long enough ; 
its my turn now.” To my surprise and indignation 
she immediately complied with his wishes with a 
smile that seemed to say it was delightful to gratify 
him. Foolish mother, I thought, you will live to rue 
such weakness, 


It was but yesterday I heard a mother say of her 


son, a boy of twelve years, that he had such excel- 
lent judgment she always consulted him before 
taking any important step, and if she acted con- 
to his advice she was sure to regret it. 

Literally, the child is father to the man. 

My own white hairs are no security to me 
that I shall be unmolested. As I pass through the 
streets the sons of gentlemen, urchins not yet in 
their teens, bid me get out of their way or I shall 
have a snow-ball as the penalty, and really execute 
their threat. But why multiply instances; you see 
enough of this to verify my words, and you know 
I am no enemy to children. Let me urge you to 
exert your influence to secure the respect as well as 
the love of your boys, and you will find it better for 
them and greatly for your happiness. An engage- 
ment waits for me, and I must say adieu. 

M. L. E. 





LOGO 


THE TWO LITTLE RED BOYS. 


Presupice is unchristian, it is not indicative of 
refinement—it is decidedly vu'gar. It is always 
most rife among the uneducated and those who pos- 
sess a very low order of mind. Anything like con- 
tempt of a person for his position, or his profession, 
or any accidental circumstances, betrays a mind 
destitute of true nobility, and a heart destitute of 
true Christian principle. It is a relic of barbarism 
and the dark ages. Still it must be confessed that 
there is a great deal of this barbarism lingering 
among us. 

Christian principle does not require us to treat as 
congenial companions those with whom we can 
have no sympathy, but it does require that we 
should bz so kind and considerate of the feelings of 
others, in whatever condition or under whatever cir- 
cumstances we may find them, that they shall not 
be oppressed with a sense of isolation and inferiority. 

A gentleman who had been always greatly inter. 
ested in the red children of the wilderness, know- 
ing them to be by nature a superior and noble race, 
once adopted two little boys. He took them from 
their homes far away in the South and brought them 
to our northern clime. Ere he set out on his jour- 
ney he had them purified from any trace of the 
smoke of the wigwam, and dressed them in new and 
becoming apparel. He looked upon them and pro- 
nounced them beautiful—*‘ two as bright and inter- 
esting boys as were to be found among any people.” 
He was taking them to educate, and received them 
as members of his family, to be treated in all res- 
pects avhis own. On his way they sat beside him 
in the carriage, and at the table, and looked up to 
him as a father. 

At first they mourried sadly for their forest home, 
and begged to be taken back. ‘I want to go home,” 
they murmured with tears, but being soothed with 
kind words and dressed in gay uniform, they soon 
grew cheerful and animated, and were a great source 
of amusement by the way. 

But one morning, after having rode all night, the 
gentleman sent the little boys with a servant to the 
breakfast-table, requesting him to attend to them 
until he had made his toilet, when he would join 
them. Soon he descended to the dining-room, but 
his children were not there. On looking around 
they were discovered standing in a dark passage, 
like culprits awaiting sentence. 

“What, have you finished breakfast already ?” 
exclaimed their friend. 

“Oh, no,” said Ben the servant, “ we were order- 
ed out in a jiffy.” 

“Why, what is the matter ?” 

“The lady, sir, says she don't allow Fndians to 
eat at her table.” 

The gentleman took each little boy by the hand 
and led him back to the breakfast-room. But as he 





was about seating them, one on each side of him, 
the good landlady arose in a fiendlike passion, ad- 
vanced with clenched fist and an almost demoniacal 
expression, and exclaimed, ‘Sir, J will not allow 
Indians to come to my table.” 

If they had been fierce warriors with painted 
cheeks and waving plumes, tomahawk and scalping 
knife in hand, there would have been some reason 
for her apger. But here were two pretty boys of 
ten and twelve years of age, with no badge of shame 
or degradation, but a darker and a richer blood. 
But their protector was an officer of the govern- 
ment, and a man of authority, and he mildly an- 
swered to the woman whose expression was more 
defiant and terrible than that of any forest chieftain, 
“T am sorry, madam, to be obliged to tre’pass upon 
your rules, but these little boys must have their 
breakfast, and must eat it exactly as they are seated 
now, by the side of me. [ am their protector and 
have taken care of their persons so as to render 
them quite prepared for your table or any other 
table in the land.” But her passion was not ap- 
peased. More furious than ever, she flew out of the 
room saying, “J will send my husband after you!” 

Soon the good man of the house entered saying, 
“Sir, this is against my rules.” In the mildest 
tones the gentleman replied, “1 cannot help it, sir. 
Yours is a public house. We are travelers. These 
little boys are very near to me, and I shall see, 
wherever I go, that they occupy the same level 
which Ido; and my advice to you as a friend is, 
that you keep cool and leave the room. 


You will 
be paid for our fare.”’ 


There was no more opposi- 
tion. He now as coolly answered, “ Well, I sup- 
pose it must be so,” and went out. 

Now, I doubt not, many will read this who will 
think, “ how shameful—how cruel; I could never 
bave been guilty of such an act.” But if they were 
placed in the same relationship to two little boys 
equally bright and interesting, whose color was jet 
black instead of red, would not the first impulse be 
to revolt as if insulted, and start back as if in dan- 
ger of contamination? But two little black boys, if 
washed and combed and nicely dressed, are as wor- 
thy of kindness*as red ones or white ones, and 
should not be made to feel that the color of their 
skin dooms them to a lower place, or must bring 
upon them a look of suspicion and contempt. 

Our little red boys were sent to school, and en- 
joyed every privilege of the family into which they 
were received. They proved remarkably bright and 
intelligent, and made great progress in study. But 
alas! the doom of the red child as well as the black 
is to degradation and death. Oh, what a record of 
shame it has made upon our annals, which should 
cause us to tremble when we remember that there 
is a righteous God in heaven. 

These children the government had engaged to 
support. But when a new power arose and their 
protector was banished from office, the Indian lost 
a friend whose place has. never been supplied. 
Though no longer an officer of the government, hav- 
ing become attached to the boys, he was willing to 
take them to his new home, and superintend their 
education; but even this little boon was denied. 
“They shall go back to their people,” said the stern 
old man, who had become sovergign of our realm. 
“They shall not be educated at the expense of the 
government.” On hearing this the children were 
filled with grief; with tears and sobs they begged 
to go with the family, whom they now loved so 
much, and on being assured that the decision did 
not depend on them, otherwise they would certain- 
ly go of their own accord, and without the know- 
ledge of their friends they wrote a letter to the Pre- 
sident and begged his consent to their remaining 
with their kind guardian. This is a copy of their 
letter : 


“Great Fatuer :—We are in trouble—our friend 
Col. McK is going away—we want to go with 
him. We don’t want to stay bere without him. 





THE INDE 


He is our friend. We love him—he is good to us— 
do not, Father, let us be taken away from him. 
We ask you to let us go with Col. McK——. He 
is like a father to us. We came from our nation 
with him. When we leave here, we want to go 
back ; but we do not want to go back if we can go 
with him. We come to see our Father with this 
talk. We hope he will not deny what we came for. 
“«Y—— B- , 
L—— C wi 
But the heart of the President did not relent at 
this touching petition. ‘You cannot go with him, 
you must go back to your people,” was the stern 
decree. Still they bitterly wept and plead, but in 
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him in his efforts, and Willie was very happy— 
happy because he was succeeding in subduing what 
was wrong—and happy in the anticipation of the 
reward promised him. 

The last day of the week came, and passed away. 
Willie’s father returned from the city. He brought 
with him a parcel, done up in soft white paper, 
and tied with s small red and white twine. His 
mother opened it, and there was the book for which 
she had sent. She wrote Willie’s name in it, with 
the day of the month, and then wrote “a reward of 
merit.” She thought those few words would re- 
mind him of the way in which he earned the book, 
and would encourage him to persevere in overcom- 











vain. The family was broken up and departed for 
a distant city. The farewells were almost heart- 
breaking, and still the little boys determined they 
would not submit. When the carriage drove away, 
they were seen trotting after it, resolved to follow 
wherever their guardian went. He was obliged to 
get out and reason with them, and request them to 
prove their love for him by going back, promising 
to come soon to see them. But they never met 
again. Soon they were sent back to their forest 
home, depressed and wretched beyond expression, 
and were buried evermore from the eye of friend- 
ship and civilization. But there is an eye that ne- 
ver slumbers nor sleeps—the eye of Him who made 
the red children of the forest, as well as the white 
children of the city, and their wrongs he will not 
forget. Retributive justice will one day awake, and 
fear and trembling will come upon the people when 
they stand beneath the sword of the avenger! 
M. M. 
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DECEIVING MOTHER. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 





Krirty Livcoin had been running and dancing in 
the garden, among the beautiful flowers, till she 
looked almost like a blush-rose-bud herself. A 
sweet, graceful little creature was Kitty, and every 
one loved her dearly, for her heart was full of love, 
and her clear eyes revealed it, so, of course, people 
couldn't help loving her. 

Little children who love every one are always 
greatly beloved. 

But you must not suppose my sweet Kitty was a 
little child-angel who was without faults. 

Alas, in this world of imperfect things, such are 
not to be found. . ; 

Some there are, so lovely, so nearly like the 
white-winged ones above, that we known they are 
to tarry with us but a little season, and when we 
see them passing from us we are not surprised or 
shocked, for they seem to be exhaled like dew from 
the hearts of flowers, and we only glance a moment 
at the little grave where reposes the precious dust, 
for we know our treasure is not there, and that in 
Heaven there is one angel more. 

Our Kitty was not one of these. With all her 
charms, and all her winning ways, there was plenty 
of earthliness about her young nature, and some- 
times, though not often, she did very naughty 
things, and her bright eyes were wet with rebelious 
and unhappy tears. 

When Kitty came in from the garden that pleas- 
ant Saturday afternoon, she hardly looked as if it 
were possible for her to do any but kind and amia- 
ble things. Smiles dimpled all over her round face, 
and sparkled in her eyes, as she entered her moth- 
er’s chamber. 

“Kitty, darling,” said her mamma, “I want you 
to rock baby Walter, while I go in the other room 
a little while.” 

Now if ever a child disliked to do any thing in 
the world, Kitty disliked to rock a cradle. Many a 
time had she said it before, and now she repeated 
it inside, for she did not say it aloud. 

“T wish there was not a cradle in the whole 
world. Babies ought to sleep without them, and, 
oh, dear dear, how I do hate to rock, rock, rock” — 
but she made no objection to sitting down and 
rocking Walter. The mother left the room. 

“ Rock, rock, rock,” steadily went the cradle for 
ten minutes. Then the chubby hands grew tired. 
“T mean to lie down on the floor, and pretend to 
sleep,” thought Kitty. 

“Then Walter will wake up and tease poor, pale 
mamma’’—suggested conscience. 

“Well, she might teach him to stop on the bed 
then, or without being rocked all the time”—an- 
swered Kitty, and she stretched her little figure at 
full length on the floor. 

Pretty soon mamma heard a nestling sound from 
the baby. 

“Rock away, Kitty dear, baby’s waking,” whis- 
pered she, but Kitty didn’t rock. 

Mamma stepped in to see what was the reason. 
There laid the rosy cheeks and curling hair, low 
upon the straw carpet. 

“Poor child,” said the dear kind mother, in a 
compassionate tone, “‘ how tired she must have 
been.” 

And hushing the baby, she took a pillow from the 
bed, and softly and gently moved her daughter toa 
more comfortable position, placing her shining 
ringlets and her soft red cheeks upon the snowy 
pillow. 

Sleep, little treasure,” said the mother, and she 
seated herself to rock and watch her boy. 

Ah, if she had watched /itty, she would have 
seen tyo large tears force their way through the 
interlacing of those long, dark lashes, which shaded 
her cheeks, and they were followed quickly by 
many others, for the heart of the shy little creature 
was deeply touched by her mother’s unsuspicious 
tenderness. 

Never again was Kitty known to say she didn’t 
like to rock the cradle. The lesson of that summer 
day was never forgotten, and more than once in 
after years, did her tears fall, as she recalled the 
sound of her mother’s voice, and the touch of her 
hands that day, and often was her heart sad to re- 
member that act of deception, long after her dear 
mother was slumbering in the tomb. 


—_—__—_—_-e go —_— —— 


WHAT MADE WILLIE HAPPY, 


Wit was looking at the slippers which his 
mother had wrought for him, and admiring the 
freshness of the colors. They were a Christmas 
present to him, and had afforded him much plea- 
sure, 

“You were very happy the evening they were 
given to you,” said his mother. 

“But no happier than I was last evening,” he 
replied. 

I will tell you what made him so happy on the 
evening to which healluded. At Christmas, “ Rollo 
on the Atlantic,” and “Rollo in Paris,”-had been 
added to his little library. ‘Rollo in Switzerland” 
had been lent him by one of his companions, When 
he had read these books, he was very desirous to 
get “Rollo in London.” He began to inquire how 
he could earn money enough to buy it, for he 
thought he should like to purchase it himself. The 
acacia pods, which his mother had paid him three 
cents a basket for gathering, were covered up by 
snow, and she could think of nothing which could 
be done in the house, by which he could replenish 
his purse, so she told him, if he would conirol his 
temper for a week, she would get the book for him. 
If he did get out of patience, and imioediately 
checked himself, he was to receive it. 

Every evening Willie came te his mother, and 
to'? her how he had succeeded through the day. 

0 .erved him very carefully, and she knew that 
‘en y tried to conquer himself, She encouraged 





ing any bad or sinful habit. 

At the same time that his mother gave him 
“Rollo in London,” his father gave him the first 
three numbers of Harper’s Story Book, written by 
Mr. Abbot. 

All these things together made Willie quite as 
happy as on “ Merry Christmas.” Italways makes 
people happy to endeavor to subdue what is wrong 
in themselves—such efforts being their own reward. 
The consciousness of the approval of our heavenly 
Father can but occasion the truest pleasure. 

Anna H. 
aes eee se 
SELF-MADE MEN. 

Tuoss who educate themselves amid the busy 
scenes of life have one advantage which is not pos- 
sessed by the students of our best-regulated col- 
leges. They are called upon to labor in earnest, 
and labor in earnest is always more conducive to 
mental growth than labor which is merely discip- 
linary. 

There were, in the same rural township, two 
‘young men of bright natural parts. They attended 
the same district-school, and were the two best 
scholars in theschool. One entered a printing-office, 
and the other prepared for college. The latter pur- 
sued his course with diligence, and graduated with 
honor. He paid special attention to composition, 
and became one of the best writers in his class. 

The apprentice attended diligently to his calling, 
and soon became skilled in the art of setting types. 
He also made considerable progress in the art of 
thinking; for while his fingers were busy with his 
types, his thought were employed on the matter to 
which those types were to give expression. He 
was also led to notice defeets in the structure of sen- 
tences, in consequence of the unnecessary labor a 
loose and rambling sentence imposed upon the 
type-setter. 

Having finished his apprenticeship, he purchased 
a country paper, and opened a printing-office. At 
first he engaged a young lawyer in the village to 
write his editorials, but finding that the income of 
the paper would not authorize that expenditure, he 
was compelled to take the pen himself. Several 
local questions of great interest to the community 
in which the paper circulated required discussion. 
The Editor-printer labored earnestly to bring the 
community to adopt his views, and was carnestly 
opposed. He continued to edit his paper for several 
years, at the end of which time he was a better 
writer than the college graduate. He could not 
bring as much knowledge to the discussion of some 
questions as could his more cultivated friend, but 
there was a directness, point and energy in his writ- 
ings which that friend could not reach. 

Both had had practice in composition. In both 
cases, excellence was the result of labor; but in the 
one case there had been labor in earnest, and in the 
other, labor for the sake of improvement, The 
former was more effective than the latter. 

From facts like this, educators should learn to 
make the labor they impose on their pupils as near- 
ly labor in earnest as possible. 

—_—e 
LITTLE BESSIE AND THE BLIND GRAND. 
MAMMA. 


Wuo does not love to see respect and kindness 
shown to the aged and infirm by little children? 
Some simple act, or gentle word from young hands 
and lips, will sometimes touch the heart to tears, 
and bring the blessing upon the little innocent head. 

Such was the character of the heroine of our 
story, that she was often called “the meek and 
modest little Bess.” She was never known to 
speak angrily or even impatiently to her father or 
mother. The many stitches her tiny fingers were 
taught daily to take, the lessons to be learned, the 
bed of flowers to weed, Papa’s weary head to soothe 
with her little magnetic hand, the chickens to 
nightly shelter in their tent-like home : all these, her 
appointed duties, were done without complaint or 
hesitation. She sanz or repeated some pretty verse 
to herself while busy, and seemed to love the com- 
pany of her pretty thoughts as if they had been so 
many little angel-playmates. One friend she had 
whom she loved so fondly, that some portion of 
every day must be given to her; it was not a school- 
friend of her own age, nor her doll, that absorbs so 
much of the attention of most little girls; nor her 
favorite cat or bird; it was a blind Grandmamma, 
who bad not seen the sun for more than twenty 
years ! 

Bessie would gather the choicest flowers from her 
bed, tie them neatly, and glide like a sunbeam into 
the little room where lay the saintlike Grandmamma, 
who, feeling the genial presence of the child, would 
stretch out her arms and say ‘‘ Come here, my child, 
God bless you, how beautifal you look ;” (she must 
have seen with her spirit-eyes). Bessie would lay 
the flowers on her pillow, kiss her pale hand, draw 
her chair nearer, and ask what she should read? 
Grandmamma would propose a chapter from the 
good “ Book”’ or a hymn; and Bessie without seem- 
ing to find it irksome would read in a clear accent 
the precious words. 

Sometimes, Grandmamma would entertain her 
child-visitor, (she was really no relative of Bessie’s) 
with astory of bygone times—how she lived when 
the country was new, in a log-house, among forest- 
trees where she lay and counted the stars through 
the wide crevices, and a fire was kept burning all 
night around the house to keep the wolves away from 
her and her little ones; how she went asleep with the 
screech of the owl and the panther for her serenade! 
Breathlessly, would Bessie listen to the dangers 
passed through so bravely by Grandmamma, till in- 
wardly resolving to be herself as courageous, (though 
she had nothing in the world to shrink from, but 
her sweet little chamber when it was dark,) she 
would glide away as she came. 

One day it happened that Bessie did not come 
with her flowers, her sweet voice, and her kind 
caresses. Grandmamma /uncied she was near, by 
the fragrance that came into the open window, and 
the gentle Summer wind that strayed across her 
face, and she stretched out her hands again, and 
again—and they would fall back wearily, as she 
exclaimed to her daughter that ever watched by 
her bedside, “‘ Mary, what has come of Bessie, my 
pet, my sunbeam, my bird!” “TI miss her carol, 
her warm kiss, and her sweet presence so much! 
the rain never keeps her all day away, nor her play- 
mates; she would leave her romps for me at any 
time.” “ Mary, do go over and see what is the 
matter.” Mary went, and found little Bessie very, 
very sick; daily she grew worse, and all the fam- 
ily were very anxious about her; Grandmamma 
sent her inquiries almost hourly. 

The Summer was now passing away, the flowers 
languished in the garden, the birds were pluming 
their wings for another home, and Grandmamma 
grew sad and silent. She, like many old people, 
was somewhat superstitious, and believed in “ signs”! 
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One midnight, the old family house-dog, the friend 

and playmate of Bessie, sat by the gate, where the 
Doctor had just passed, and cried piteously, just | 
like the cry of a child in anguish; Grandmamma | 
awoke her daugher and moaned aloud, “ Bessie, my 

little angel, is dying ; I know it by that never-failing 
sign!” 

Morning came, and while the dew lay heavy on 

the grass, and the moon's white face still lingered 
in the sky, Mary crept tremblingly into the dim- 
lighted sick room. The smile on the face of the 
watcher reissured her, and told better than words, 
that the crisis was passed, Bessie was better. I 
need not tell my little reader, that for once, Grand- 


ee 
for whom his friends nevér had to make any 4 J 
for whom the impartial critie needs not to Sm 
any forbearance, in whom the keenest-sighted of his 
enemies can find no fault—One whom no transient 
weakness from within, no cunning temptation or 
frowning terror, could divert for a single moment 
from his onward career of virtue, beneficence, and 
purity—One in short, who, tried by the loftiest 
standard of spiritual excellence, must be pronoun. 
ced, in the language of a disciple who had seen as 
much of him as any man while he was on earth 
“without blemish and without spot?” 1 Pet, 1’ 
19. In this judgment all impartial minds have eon’ 
curred. The first teachers of Christianity, where. 
ever they went, proclaimed that “he had no gin 
neither was guile found in his mouth ;” an assertioy, 








mamma found the “sign” a failure, and that for 
many & year after that fearful night, Bessie was the 
good fairy that brought fruits, and flowers, and 
pleasant words to the blind Grandmamma; and I 
have often heard her say, her childhood was such a 
sweet memory, she could wish all little children 
would remember to love and revere the aged. 
Kapisau. 
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Selections. 


VALUE OF A LITTLE LEARNING. 


Tur following hints, taken from an address of the 
poet Campbell to the students of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, when he was appointed to be their Rector, may 
not be without use to some who, having but little 
opportunity for mental improvement, fail to employ 
that little, from needless hesitation as to the right 
course to be ‘pursued. 

“Cherish the nascent principle of curiosity, and 
that day wili come to you in good time, when study 
instead of a duty will become an agreeable habit, 
and when it will yield you consolations and amuse- 
ments beyond what it is conceivable, in the nature 
of things, that a young imagination can well anti- 
cipate. Before those habits have been acquired, 
however, I suspect that young minds are sometimes 
beguiled into unwholesome hesitation, by disputes 
about the particular path of learning into which it 
is most advisable that they should first strike, and 
push on most'vigorously. The general blessing of 
learning is nowhere disputed. None but maniacs 
would lay the axe to the root of the tree, and none 
but the most mischievous would propose tearing 
down any of its branches, though they may not 
bear fruits to their taste, or garlands to their honor. 
Scaliger has incurred only the contempt of posteri- 
ty by his absurd diatribe against the usefulness of 
mathematics; and neither Swift nor Johnson have 
much raised themselves in the estimation of wise 
men by having undervalued the natural sciences ; 
for it is clear that those men were misled by over- 
weening vanity in their own pursuits, and by shal- 
lowness in those pursuits which they decried, thus 
bringing into monstrous conjunction the pride of 
learning and the envy of ignorance. But although, 
in the present day, there may be few or none direct 
abolitionists as to any particular branch of ‘know- 
ledge, there is still a spirit of invidious comparison, 
and a spirit, too, fur the most part, harshly biased 
against classical learning, that may be frequently 
observed in discussions on the subject of education. 
I exhort you, my young friends, not to trouble 
yourselves at all about such disputes, but always 
to consider that branch of science or literature to 
be the most valuable which you have the best op- 
portunity of most completely mastering. 

“Of all the dangers to which the juvenile stu- 
dent is exposed, I hold those of orer-confidence and 
temerity to be incomparably smaller than those of 
doubt and distrust. It is very true thata young 
mind, plunging prematurely into the depths of 
metaphysical research, before it has stored itself 
with a knowledge of useful facts, may be compared 
to one exploring the wheels of a watch before he 
has learned to read the hours in its dial-plate. It 


and at coloring language, before we have learned to 
give shape to our thoughts, has its disadvantages. 
Yet still, altogether, I tremble at the idea of damp- 
ing the fire of youthful ambition ; for, in the young 
student, as in the young soldier, the dashing and 
daring spirit is preferable to the listless. To the 
early aspirant at original composition—to the boy- 
poet—I should, therefare, only say—Go on, and 
prosper; but never forget that, in spite of random | 
exceptions, Buchanan is right in the general prin- 
ciple, when, in awarding immortality to mighty 

poets, he designates them by the epithet—Lrarnep. 

“The opposite feeling of the mind's distrust in | 
its own powers ought not to be too harshly and | 
hastily set down as a token of mental debility in | 
youth, for it is often connected with considerable | 
talent. It is a failing, however, that, if suffered | 
to continue, will create all the effects of debility, | 
and will dupe the mind to be the passive instru- | 
ment of its own degradation, like a juggling sooth- | 
sayer contriving to make his prophecy fulfill itself, | 
or a blundering physician, verifying his ignorant 
opinion hy dispatching the patient whom he has 
pronounced incurable. But, if to look abroad over | 
the vast expanse and variety of learned pursuits, 
should appal and overwhelm any young imagination, | 
like the prospect of a journey over alps and glaciers, | 
let it dispel the-unworthy fear to recollect what 
guides, and lights, and facilities modern literature | 
affords, so that a quantum of information is now of | 
have demanded herculean labor. 

“As to those among you who may have the pros- | 
pect of being only a short time at college, I trust | 
I need not conjure you against the prejudice of | 
lightly estimating the value of a little learning, be- | 
cause you cannot acquire a great deal. If, indeed, 
we were to compare the value of much with that of | 
little learning, there is no concession in favor of the | 
much, that [ would not willingly make. But, in| 
comparing small learned acquisitions with none at | 
all, it appears to me equally absurd to consider a | 
little learning valueless, or even dangerous, as some | 
will have it, as to talk of a little virtue, a little | 
wealth, or health, or cheerfulness, or a httle of any | 
other blessing under heaven, being worth!ess cr! 
dangerous. 

“To atjure any degree of information, because 
we cannot grasp the whole circle of the sciences, or | 
sound the depths of erudition, appears to be just 
ab: ut as sensible as if we were to shut up our win- 
dows because they are too narrow, or because the 
glass has not the magnifying power of a telescope. 

“For the smallest quantity of knowledge that 
a man can acquire, he is bound to be contendedly 
thankful, provided his fate shuts him out from the 
power of acquiring a ‘arger portion; but while the 
possibility of farther advancement remains, be as 
proudly discontented as ye will with a little learn- 
ing; for the value of knowledge is like a diamond— 
it increases according to its magnitude, even in much 
more than a geometrical ratio.” 


THE SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 


Now, in contemplating the character of our Lord, 
as that comes out from the narrative of his earthly 
history, it cannot fail to strike every one that it is 
absolutely faultless. is historians nowhere say 
that his character was faultless; but they never 
place him in an altitude in which we can detect a 
single flaw in his mental or moral development. 
We see him, in the course of their narrative, under 
a great variety of aspects and in many different 
lights; but tho picture is alike perfect in each. 
Sometimes he is presented to us in private, sur- 
rounded by those whom he loved and who loved 
him, and in whose cherished society he could give 
free scope to all the warmer and tender emotions of 
his soul. At other times we see him in public, now 
waited on by wondering crowds who “ were very 
attentive to hear him,” now exposed to the crafty 
assaults of bitter and spiteful adversaries, who sought 
“to entangle him in his talk.” At one time he is 
shown to us amid circumstances of joy and tri- 
umph ; at another amid scenes of the deepest hu- 
miliation, the severest agony, and the most poig- 
nant sorrow. We see him brought into relation 
with people of every class and character—high and 
low, rich and poor, young and old, learned and igno- 
rant, soldier and priest, lawyer and rabbi, prince and 
peasant, Pharisee and Sadducee, the devotee of the 
temple, the student of the schools, the money- 
changer of the market-place, and the harlot of the 
streets. Never was a life in all its phases more 
faithfully and fairly laid before us. Afd what is 
the impression which, from the contemplation of 
him in all these changes of outward circumtances 
and relations, is left upon the mind of the reader as 
to his character? Is it not by universal consent 
this, that here is One who is absolutely superior to 
circumstances—One on whose serene and lofty spirit 
the changes that affect sublunary interests can pro- 
duce no permanent or injurious impressions — One 








is true, also, that previous attempts at fine writing | 


which they, as teachers of a system at the basis of 
which lies the doctrine of the universal depravity 
and guilt of the race, would have been the last to 
make, bad they not been cogently assured of ¢h, 
truth of it. ; 
To Him the regards of all who have mourneg 
over the imperfections of our race, and longed for 
| its recovery, have been directed as the one unsullied 
embodiwent of that excellence for which they long 
—the one model and type of the “ perfect Qnan” 
And even in cases where there has been no diepog'. 
tion to receive his religion as divine, homage has 
been rendered to his character, as that of the on: 
being of our race in whose conduct there can |; 
discovered no flaw or weakness.—Dr, W. 1. Alp,. 
ander. 
~ Fartn Necessary To Licnt—No man shail eve; 
behold the glory of Christ by sight hereafter, who 
doth not in some measure behold it by /aith here jy, 
this world. Grace is a necessary preparation for 
glory, and faith for sight. Where the subject (the 
soul) is not previously seasoned with grace and faith 
it is not capable of glory or vision. Nay, persons 
not disposed hereby unto it cannot desire it, what- 
ever they pretend; they only deceive their ow; 
souls in supposing that so they do. Most men wil! 
say with confidence, living and dying, thut they d, 
sire to be with Christ, and to behold his glory > fae 
they can give no reason why they should desire any 
such thing—only they think it somewhat that { 
better than to be in that evil condition which othe, 
wise they must be cast into for ever, when they can 
be here no more. If a man pretend himself to be 
enamored on, or greatly to desire what he neve; 
saw, nor was ever represented unto him, he doth 
but dote on his own imaginations. And the pre 
tended desires of many to behold the glory of 
Christ in Heaven, who have no view of it by faith 
whilst they are here in this world, are nothing but 
self-deceiving imaginations.— Owen. 


Wuat mAkrs Know.epce Vatuanir. — Know 
ledge is valuable according to its object and its use 
The knowledge of trifles for trivial ends, is itself g 
trifle. The knowledge of things great and necessa- 
ry for great and necessary ends, is the great and 
necessary knowledge. And therefore how unmeas. 
urably must the knowledge of God and our eterna! 
happiness excel the pedantic philosophy of the Gen- 
tiles. — Darter. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 








Warnerorp. — Dr. Warneford died on Thureday 
| week at the rectory, Bourton-on-the-Hill, aged 02 
He is well known to the public by his muniflesnt her 
efactions to the Queen’s Hopital, Birmingham, and by 
| his works of piety and charity. His benefacticr 
| ing his lifetime are estimated to bave amounted t 
| £200,000. To the Society for Promoting Christian 
| Knowledge (in addition to former gifts) he has left 
| £2,000, and the same to the Society for the Propaga- 
| tion of the Gospel. 


| Por's Raven.—It is current talk in literary circles 
| that this production (which has provoked as many 

parodies as any thing ever, written, with the excep- 
| tion of Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna”) 
| ie a paraphrase from the Persian. It was Mr. ‘‘ Mo- 
| fussilite” Lang who, hearing it repeated by a literary 
friend, is said to have looked up from his beok with 
| “Hallo! that’s very good Persian!” instantly quoting 
| the original. Poe was a good Persian scholar —Tait's 
| Magazine for February. 


2 
| Prorection or AniMALS.—Let me mention a triumph 


of the Paris Seciety for the Protection of Animals 
| Hitherto the emaller cattle, especially calves, came 
| into Paris half dead with pain, from the way in which 


| they were piled up upon carta with tightly bound legs 


and pendent heads; now a regulation orders their 
conveyance loose, in carts, with compartments adapted 
for the purpose. In this excellent change, not onl 

are the demands of humanity met, but also the healt 

of our population thought of. It is pleasant to rest 
the mind for a moment on these peaceful triumphe, in 
the midst of everything warlike which surrounds us 
—Corr. Chr. Times. 


Scort.—Sir Walter’s family (the founding of a family 
of note was the prime object of his ambition, for which 
he toiled to the Meath) ig now represented only by a 
daughter of Lockhart’s, married to a Mr. Hope, a 
wealthy barrister, who now inhabits Abboteford house 
(Sir Walter's fantastic residence). part of which he has 
converted into a Romish chapel! Mr. Hope is a per- 
vert of the Puseyite school, and was honest enough to 
go over to Rome some years ago. No wriier of mod- 
ern times contributed so much as Scott to throw a ro- 
mantic air over the rites and ceremonies of a church 
which he nevertheless despised; and so Abbotsford 
has its chapel and priest. 


Marsnatt —Dr. Marshall, of Kirkintilloch, near 


comparatively easy access, which would formerly a 2 Seer a She eee Cone Shae 


in 1829, originated the eelebrated “ Voluntary Con 
troversy,” which lasted for ten years afterwarda, and 
produced indirectly some very important changes in 
our ecclesiastical relations. Dr. Marshall did not join 
the United Presbyterian Church, at the union of thi 
t+lief and the United Secession bodies, but remained 
in an isolated position. His son joined the Free Chureh 
of which he is a minister. Dr. Marshall was a vigor- 
ous-minded man, and a somewhat fierce controversia- 
list. Tlis views became more moderate in his declining 
years, and he made overtures to unite with the Free 
Chureb, but could not come to terms. 


Tur Rev. Dr. Beaumont, the celebrated Wesleyan 


| Divine, expired suddenly at Hull, on Sunday, the 2Ist 


while inthe pulpit of Waltham: street chapel. He wa 
struck down by the hand of Death just as his lips had 


utte red the first two lines of the following verse’ 


Thee while the first archangel singe, 

He hides his face behind his wings; 

And ranks of shining thrones around, 
Kall worshipping, and spread the ground 


The effect upon the congregation who witnessed this 
solemn scene, may be imagined, but cannot. be deserib- 
ed. A general shriek interrupted the song of praiee; 
and the dying preacher, on being borne into the ves- 
try, was found to be dead. His expectant hearers 
slowly and sadly dispersed, save those who performed 
the melancholy office of bearing his lifeless body to 
the home which he had so lately left a living man. 
Dr. Beaumont was, (says the Pa/riot,) without doubt, 
after the late Dr. Newton, the most popular man in 
the Methodist ministry. With respect to the dissen- 
sions by which the Wesleyan body has of late years 
been so much agitated, he was more acceptable 
among the people than among his brethren in the 
ministry; from the generality of whom, he widely 
differed as to the manner in which their Connexion 
ought to be governed. Dr. Beaumont was in the 61st 
year of his age, and the 42nd of his ministry, the closin 

years of which have been darkened by the spirit anc 

the actsof the Conference and their conse quences. As 
superintendent of a London district, a few vears since, 
he suffered outrage and insult from violent and vulgar- 
spirit wen of the Conference, because he would not 
join in the unholy crusade against the people and play 
the part of a despot; he submitted to insult and hu- 
miliations rather than retire from the Conference, and 
the ruling clique which have dared almost everything 
shrunk from “ expelling” ore so beloved and honore 

by the people. 


Geneva.—Many years ago, Prof. Gausson was ex- 
pelled from the National Church of Geneva for refus- 
ing to teach an Arian catechism. A free church was 
organized, a theological school and other institutions 
to defend and propagate the truth, were planted and 
sustained. On account, however, of the recent conflict 
with Romanism, the ministers of the National Church 
and those of the Free Churches now manifest a growing 
esteem for each other,and the revulation which bas 
hitherto rendered the teaching of the Arian catechism 
obligatory on all the pastors of the National Chureh 
of Geneva, bas been Bend by the Consisiory. 


Irish University Reronw.—An official notification 
from the Board of Trinity College announces the con- 
templated relaxation of the statute which debarred 
Dissenters and Roman Catholics from attaining the 
honors and rather seanty emoluments attached to the 
scholarships. The Board, it seems, have resolved to 
create some additional scholarships, “ which shall be 
open to students of all religious denominations, with- 
out distinction.” They are to be called “ Non-founda- 
tion Scholarships,” and will be tenable for the same 
period and endowed with the same emoluments 48 
the chartered echolarships, and the candidates for both 
will be examined at the same time and in the seme 
subjects. Four of the new scholarships will be filled 
up at next Trinity term examination. 
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Chitors’ Book Cable 


Benks received at this office are announced immediately 
by their titles, in owr “Literary Record.” They are 
then reserved for @ critical notice in this column, when 
they shall have been examined by the editors. Pub- 
lshers and authors thus have the benefit of a two-fold 
xotice of their works ; but we cannot be at the pains of 
sending to publishers occasional numbers of The Inde- 
pendent, with notices of books received from them. 


RISTIAN’ MPANION, by Rev. JouN Sran- 
minF Tow Yoek: Stanford & Swords, 637 

Broadway. 1855. 

Tuus is the fourth edition of a collection of essays 
and meditations designed for persons advanced in 
life, from the pen of one who was himself an octa- 
genarian when he first committed them to the 
press. Dr. Stanford was a resident of this city for 
nearly fifty years, and was honorably known as @ 
successful teacher, a faithful minister of the Gos- 
pel, and an active philanthropist. As the chaplain 
of various public institutions, and the originator of 
gome of our most valuable charities, he is held in 
grateful remembrance by our older citizens, and in 
the wide circles of misfortune and sorrow which his 
presence was wont to cheer. 

The essays in this volume are marked by a rare 
simplicity of thought and oflanguage. The dialogues 
are somewhat stiff, and the descriptive passages 
occasionally verge to the opposite extreme ; but the 
general style of the book is that of the easy confi- 
ding conversation of an intelligent and cheerful old 
man well-instructed in the things of Christ. We 
are especiatly pleased with the tone of cheerfulness 
that pervades the volume. It isa beautiful exam- 
ple of the serene and graceful old age of piety. 

The publishers have not forgotten that the volume 
was intended for aged eyes. Itis printed in a clear, 
bold type upon a pure white page. The mechanical 
execution of many of the works issued by this lead- 
ing Episcopal house, is worthy of high praise. 
Several of their publications are adapted to Chris- 
tians of every name. For while they approve them- 
selves to “the Chusch” by advertising “ Velvet 
Prayers superior to any heretofore offered,” they 
have sufficient Catholicity to publish Murdoch’s 
Mosheim, and other works on general Christianity, 
as well as this pleasant volume of practical piety 
from the pen of a Baptist divine. 


Tue New-Encianper, Feb. 1855. 

Northrop. 

Tus is the first number pubtished under the 
editorship of Rev. E. E. Hall; and considering the 
short time he has had for making his arrangements 
with contributors, it is highly creditable, and 
promises well for the new management. There is a 
pleasing variety in the articles; and while they are 
all timely and useful, some are marked with a 
special ability. The review of the “South-Side 
View of Slavery,” is candid, thorough, and kind; 
annihilating that puerile production while yet it 
spares the unhappy author. The scientific articles, 
one in the department of physics, upon “ the ocean,” 
the other in the department of mind, upon “‘new works 
in psychology,” are rich in valuable and suggestive 
thought. There is room for improvement in the 
“Literary Notices” of the New-Englander, This 
department is worthy of the undivided attention of 
an editor. It is quite tame for the New- Englander 
to say of Barnum’s lies, “‘ we do not think it possi- 
ble that any sound moralist can justify these falsi- 
fications.” 

Wo advise our readers toadd the New-Englander 
to their list of periodicals for the curre# year. We 
are suro-they will get the full worth of their money. 


New-Haven: F. W. 


Humanity in Tae Crry. By Rev. E. H. Chapin. New- 

York: DeWitt & Davenport. 

Turse are eloquent and suggestive discourses ; 
and though they proceed from one who is by posi- 
tion and profession a Universalist preacher, they 
are not Universalist sermons. Railing at Orthodoxy 
and the Orthodox, profane scoffs and gibes about 
hell, verbal quibbles by way of pretended argument 
to prove that there shall be no difference after death 
between the wicked and the holy, are not among 
the materials of these discourses. The author isan 
earnest moralist, a genial philanthropist, a shrewd 
observer of human nature, and a philosophical reli- 
gionist, greatly indebted to Christianity, and con- 
scious of his indebtedness. Yet in all these dis- 
courses—we can hardly call them sermons—there 
is a serious deficiency. Each has a text from the 
Bible, prefixed, but the text is always a mere motto, 
a passage from Shakspeare or Carlyle might have 
served the same purpose. In almost every instance 
the subject of the discourse, if it has any relation 
to the Biblical motto, is deduced not from the mean- 
ing of the text, but from the words only. For 
example, ‘‘ Man and Machinery ” being the subject, 
the text prefixed is, ‘‘ The spirit of the living crea- 
ture was in the wheels ;’”"—and “ Strife for Preced- 
ence” being the subject; the text is, “If a man 
strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned except 
he strive lawfully.” This gives us a hint as to the 
nature of the deficiency which we feel in these dis- 
courses. Mr. Chapin moralizes eloquently, he 
meditates earnestly and philosophizes impressively, 
but he does not preach. He does not come to his 
hearers with a message from God calling them to 
repentance, and offering them pardon and reconcili- 
ation in the name of Christ. 

It must bg confessed that there is—especially in 
cities—an increasing demand for such discourses. 
Preachers with higher pretensions than Mr. Cha- 
pin’s to the title of ‘‘ Evangelical” are tempted too 
often to give their hearers an oration froin the pul- 
pit instead of 2 sermon—a lyceum lecture instead 
of Christian doctrice or Biblical exposition. 
CuristiaAnity AND StatTgsmMansuip ; and Kindred Topica. 

By Wittiam Hacus, D.D. New-York: Edward H. 

Fletcher, 1855. 

Turs collection of essays discusses with much 
ability, candor, and earnestness, the application of 
the principles of Christianity to the great questions 
now at issue in our domestic policy and in the pol- 
icy of the nations of Europe. Would that every 
statesman might catch something of the free, com- 
prehensive, and earnest spirit which this volume 
breathes. Dr. Hague never touchesa subject care- 
lessly. His discussions are always lucid and pro- 
found, and his appeals rise to a manly eloquence. 
The essay on the Othman empire is one of great 
value at the present time. Some of its forecastings 
seem almost prophetic. 

The main interest of the volume lies in its elabo- 
rate discussion of the slavery question ; and espe- 
cially in the argument so cogently and impressive- 
ly urged, that the Christianity of the Apostles never 
recognized or tolerated in any way Roman chattel- 
slavery. This is a point deserving of special atten- 
tion. 

Comrrspium or Hyarenz, by Dr. Lucivs Mitts, for the 

Winsted Hygiene Association. 

Tats volume gives in a condensed form, though 
in & meager style, much valuable instruction for the 
preservation of health by purely Hygienic agencies, 
without recourse to medicine. Asa book of infor- 
mation, it will be very useful; but should ignorant 
people attempt to make this a guide in the treat- 
ment of disease, without consulting some well-edu- 
cated physician, the effect would be unhappy. This 
would be to prevent the design of the author, whose 
laborious compilation is intended not to supplant 
physicians but to supplem-nt their labors by useful 
knowledge and judicious counsels, 


[coNCLUDED FROM PAGE Figst. } 

der him pecuniary assistance, so long as he insists on 
prosecuting his missionary operations with so large a 
reference to secular education and improvement, in- 
stead of giving all his attention and means directly to 
preaching the Gospel, and the conversion of souls. 
Jast there lies the peculiarity of his position and plan. 
He forfeits the support of an Evangelical body, who 
had persuaded him to be ordained by them, because 
he is resolved to carry out his conviction, based on the 
experience of his whole life, that the Indian eannot be 
made a Christian, unless at the same time he is made 
a civilized being. Is he not right? Do not all the 
laws of man’s social economy, and the philosophy of 
human nature sustain his maxim,Ahat in order to save 
the degraded Aborigines from sloth and rum, and the 
whole brook of vices, you must take the Gospel in 
one hand, and a hoe in the other! And is it not to be 
regretted that an enlightened Missionary Society 
should fail to accommodate its stereotyped methods to 
the exigencies of such an opening? 

Of consequence, when he came to Boston, though 
he preached a few times.for the Baptista, his formal 
separation from them soon became complete, and, fall- 
ing in with active Unitarians, he found ready access 
to their confidence. Their practical genius jumped 
exactly with his commonsense ideas. Their money, 
with characteristic liberality, not only helped him 
along rapidly in the matter of tools, but the Unitarian 
Association, on the strength of his statement that al 
Indians believe in the Divine Unity, have adopted 
him as # missionary in their employ and under their 
direction, so far as he is subject of direction. That 
body are apparently much pleased at the movelty of 
having a workinan in their service, so far off. The 
last time I heard of Mr. Tanner, he was suffering some 
confusion from the diversities of opinion and feeling 
he had discovered under the common name of Unita- 
rianism, having taken his first impression of the name 
from hearing it associated with Rev. Mr. Coolidge, in 
whose scriptural preaching he had become greatly in- 
terested, with the “Hymns for the Church ef Christ” 
compiled by Rey. Messrs. Hedge and Huntingdon, 
which he thought eminently edifying, with Rev. Pr. 
Miles, the present Secretary of the Association, who 
seemed earnest and zealous, and with Hon. Albert 
Fearing, a very devout and generous layman,—but 
afterwards finding himself in less congenial company 
in the same household. When he gets back to the 
forests, he will find his surroundings simplified, and 
have time perhaps to reflect on problems that have 
puzzled brains of more ecclesiastical experience than 
hisown. How far his dogmatics ought to offend asound 
Orthodoxy, you can judge, when I myself heard 
him, at a public meeting, describe his mission as being 
conducted under the guidance of “the Three that bear 
record in Heaven,” and, on the same occasion, ad- 
dressing bis prayer to Jesus. 

Hon. Samuel Houston is here, chiefly under “ Know- 
Nothing” auspices, making a favorable impression, on 
the whole, by his manly and straight-forward quali- 
ties, but very little impression of any kind by his lee- 
tures. He has not spoken on the subject of “ predes- 
tination,” and he undoubtedly has faith in human 
agency as respects the attainment of the Presidency. 
He has neither the logic nor the tact of Dr. Thornwell 
or Mr. Calhoua to make slavery appear respectable 
It was a striking spectacle, a Southern and Pro-Slavery 
politician speaking, by request, befure a Northern and 
Anti-Slavery audience, with frequent applause, and 
an entirely respectful hearing. Is it not an evidence 
of conscious strength in the Northern mind, more ex- 
plicit and eloquent than a thousand sectional haran- 
gues? Mr. Garrison will perform the superfluous cer- 
emony of answering him, next week. 

Some of us are wondering whether affairs under 
Mayor Wood look as well on a near view as they do 
to us at a distance; and if they do, why he should not 
open a Normal School for the Mayors of the nation. 


Yours, TRIMouNTAIN. 
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OPERATIONS AND PROSPECTS OF THE NEW- 
YORK KANZAS COMPANIES 


A MEETING was held at Hope Chapel, a few evenings 
since, on private invitation, to hear from the officers 
of these associations, an account of their proceedings, 
success and plans for the future. 

Mr. Theodore Dwight, President of the American 
Settlement Company and Secretary of the Kanzas 
League, gave a sketch of the history of those two com- 
panies, and the results of the experience of the first 
six months. Tae numerous ardeat friends of the cause, 
occupied perhaps by the engrossing affairs of the past 
trying season, left too difficult and responsible a task 
in the hands of a few who had entered upon it under 
the reasonable expectation of receiving efficient sup- 
port from them. Nothing but the deepest conviction 
of duty, arising out of the value of the object and the 
hazards of its failure from neglect, had prevented them 
from retiring from cares and labors almost beyond 
their strength. They had been borne through, and 
now a most cheering, though onerous work awaited 
them. There is a prospect of a very large migration 
to Kanozas this season, and almost entirely of the eame 
kind as last year; Americans of substantial character, 
regular habits, industrious, intelligent, moral, temper- 
ate, and many of them religious. 

The League will soon begin again to send parties, 
as before, with through-tickets, securing safety, con- 
venience, and speed, with the aid of their capable and 
attentive agent at S*, Louis, Mr. C Slater. By-the- 
way, @ very creditable fact was mentioned of that gen- 
tleman: He found, late last Autumn, two Massachu- 
setts men sick with small-pox, and took them to the 
hospital, as they had no friends in the place. He was 
soon after taken there himeelf, having caught the dis- 
ease while performing that act of humanity, and has 
but just recovered. The League have kept up an ac- 
tive and extensive correspo ndence through the Winter, 
from Maine to Louisiana, and as far West as Wiscon- 
sin; and have now about 2,000 persous preparing to go 
to Kanzas in the Spriog under their guidance. On the 
17th Feb. they were informed, by telegraph, by Mr. 
Slater, that the Missouri was navigable; but they 
awaited the establishment of the common rates of 
prices before encouraging settlers to set off. Many 
persons need information on this and other subjects; 
and the League have pursued a very judicious course. 
The other day a man Mentioned at the office that his 
son-in-law went some time before, and had lost much 
time and money by detentions on the way. Mr. Wal- 
ton, the agent of the League, immediately took from 
his files the copy of a letter, in which he had warned 
him not to go at that season. 

The Settlement Company have continued active ope- 
rations through the Winter, conducted here chiefly by 
the hands moat engaged in the business of the League, 
and in Kanzas by their agent, Mr. Smith. Mr. Win- 
chel], another director, has gone with a powerful steam 
saw-mull, haviog decided on residing in Council City; 
while the Rev. Mr. Lowry is about to set off, with the 
same resolution, accompanied by a portion of his 
Wesleyan congregation, from the interior of New- 
York. 

The Settlement Company have now made their ar- 
rangements on the fine site they have chosen for Coun- 
cil City, about 90 miles in the interior, on the great 
Santa Fé road. The numerous persons and families 
preparing to take up their abode there this Spring will 
read with interest the following letter, which has been 
received at the office of the Companies, 110 Broad- 
way: 

“Councit Crry, Kanzas, Jan. 29th. 
‘To Tazovore Dwigar, President of the Settlement Co. : 

“The weather has lately been uncommonly cold; 
thermometer once at zero, interrupting us some time 
in our survey of the cigy site. I have extended the 
bounds in order to secure certain advantages. Near 
us are three excellent quarries of lime-stone. We 
have aleo several coal-beds, coming to the surface. 
There is a small timber-patch in a ravine, which may 
be enlarged by planting; and 25 acres of hickory- 
brush. 

“I have tried the experiments which ‘Father 
Dwight’ requested, and find, by careful attention, that 
water boils here at 110° by the thermometer. 

“You know very well the state of health I was in 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


at the time I firet left New-York for Kanzas. I wasso 
hoarse that I could with difficulty talk. I had been 
hoarse more than a year, and confined many weeks, 
the preceding Winter, by an inflammation of the lungs, 
and euffered from dyspepsia, with an obstruction in 
breathing, so that when I started with our exploring 
party in October, my family feared I should not live 
to return. After a few days’ traveling on these splen- 
did prairies, and a few nights’ sleeping on the ground, 
I began to breathe freely, and have been gaining 
health, strength, weight and spirits. On my way hither 
in December, my horses stumbled one night in a snow- 
storm, and | sat in the open wagon until my compan 
ion went four miles for help. He would never have 
found me again had I not kept a candle burning. I 
was sick after it, but had no cough, and soon entirely 
recovered. We live in loose log-houses, but have not 
heard of a cough. All are joking at how fat we grow. 
I have gained ten pounds. 

“The water is much better than I at first supposed. 
Several wells have been dug, and water was found at 
less than twenty feet depth, and of good quality. 
Dragoon Creek, which is on one cide of our city site, is 
one of the most beautiful streams of water I have seen 
in the territory, and full of fine fish. The water is ex- 
cellent for culinary purposes. 

“The lands are fast taking up in this section. At 
the rate they go on, there will not be a claim left with- 
in several miles in six months. But there is plenty 
beyond. We are finishing our boarding-house, which 
is of logs, and huge enough to shelter a considerable 
number. A flag-staff is to be erected, and the Ame- 
rican flag will soon be flying on this commanding spot, 
—the top of the finest swell on this part of the prairie. 
The view is most noble. I wish you were here to en- 
joy it Ontwo sides the creeks flow between their 
beautiful groves and winding channels, meeting be- 
low; eastward we can discover the new settlement on 
Creek One hundred and ten, a Missouri party, several 
miles distant ; southward the lands of the Sac Indians, 
which rise in the distance like successive mountains, 
but only with that delusive appearance which I have 
formerly described to you, common on these prairies, 
the elevation probably not being superior to our own. 
West and North it looks now like the Cattskill moun- 
tains covered with snow; but, as I have traveled over 
those regions with our exploring party, I know that 
is in like manner an illusion. Iam much disappointed 
by not getting the expected saw-mill.” (Mr. Smith did 
not know, while writing this, that his asseciate direct- 
or, Mr. Winchell, was on his way with a better mill.) 

“T must now tell you something of the moral and 
religious character of our settlers here. They are all 
sober, orderly, industrious and temperate men. We 
have not one who drinks, gambles, disregards the Sab- 
bath, or uses profane language. A number of young 
men are among us, ia a place free from temptations, 
and ready to receive any good impressions; and I 
greatly desire the library you began to form last Sum- 
mer, and the volumes presented to it by the American 
Sunday-School Society, and those to be given by the 
Tract Society, the New-York booksellers, and your 
friends. On my first arrival here, most of the settlers 
assembled to welcome me, and I told them my written 
instructions required me to establish public-service on 
the Sabbath, and a prayer-meeting on a week-evening, 
if practicable. They replied that they had already 
commenced. 

“The next day being Sabbath, I first joined them 
ia the worship of God, and I assure you it was a most 
interesting occasion, in that region, where until within 
a short time, only wild beasts and wild men had 
roamed. There were present members of six different 
evangelical denominations, who cordially united in 
prayer and praise. And it seemed to me that prayer 
rose more freely than in our old abodee, in that pure 
atmosphere and that lonely and splendid region, meet- 
ing fewer obstructions, as it were, in its ascent to the 
skies. Oh! what warm petitions were cffered that 
Kanzas might never be subject to slavery! Do not 
Christians in the East join their prayers continually 
with ours for this end? 

“The first sermon that was preached in our place 
was by the Rev. Samuel L. Adair, from Ohio. He has 
taken ‘a claim,’ and intends to remove his family in a 
few weeks, He preached to a very attentive audicnee 
at the house of Cornelius Hoover, Esq., at 11 o'clock 
A.M. Jan. 24th. He read the Ist chapter of the 1st 
of Peter. The first bymn will be found in the Old- 
School Presbyterian Collection, the 82d Tune, ‘ Melo- 
dy,’ raised by Lotan Smith. Second hymn, 265th Tune, 
‘Aylesbury.’ Third hymn, 348th Tnne, ‘Mear.’ The 
text was Romans 1; 16: ‘For I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ.’ 

“He preached again in the evening, at the house of 
Isaac B. Titus, whem he read the 16th Psalm, ‘ Pre- 
serve me, O God, for in Thee do I put my trust,’ ete., 
and expounded it. His discourses were excellent, point- 
ed and practical ; and I believe every pereon felt deep- 
ly interested in the subjects. I have heard several 
speuk of the occasions as peculiarily solemn. 

“ We have not a drinking-man, that I ean hear of, in 
our settlement, nor a person belonging to our company 
using profane language,or a Sabbath-breaker; and from 
all accounts I have from mary who are expected here 
in the Spring, many of them are pious. If such should 
be the case, will not such eociety be pleasant! I be- 
lieve you will concur with me in the pleasant anticipa- 
lion. 

“ We shall soon need a church and school-houses. If 
we live and prosper a few yeara,I hope we sball be 
able, ourselves, to erect all such buildings as we may 
need. We must have a school-house in the Spring, 
and can use that for a short time for religious meet- 
ings. I wish we had the books here which you and 
the American Sunday-School Union have given to our 
Free Library, and also those promised by the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, as we might have kept them safely 
and used them during the Winter. We are very des- 
titute of books, and they would have been eagerly 
read. There is nothing here to entiee or lure our 
ycuth away, of whom there are a number of very 
amiable young men, who seem thoughtful; and, if we 
could throw reading-matter of the right kind before 
them, there is no telling how much good it might do. 
Many have frequently expressed a desire to get good 
books to read. Now is the time to bend the twig here, 
as there is no anti-Christian.” 

After communicating the preceding and other infor- 
mation, Mr. Williamson, of Ne w-Jersey, was introluced, 
a very intelligent gentleman, who had just returned 
from an extensive tour through Texas, New-Mexico, 
and Kanzas, and had called at 110 Broadway, a day 
or two before, to communicate information from Coun- 
cil City, where he had recently spent two days. He 
wade many interesting statements respecting the coun- 
try, confirming what had been stated, and sometimes 
exceeding the favorable representations of the soil, 
climate, mines, animals, favility of tillage, ete. He an- 
swered many questions asked by the audience. The 
notes taken of all this, and of the speech next made 
by Dr. J. E Snodgrass, the traveling and lecturing 
agent of the Company, though ready, cannot be copied 
here for want of room. Dr. S. is extensively and fa- 
vorably known as an able and devoted writer and 
speaker. As an editor and lecturer he has done good 
service for the free soil cause, in come of the Northern 
Slave States, as well as elsewhere, He is now going 
to Washington in the service of the Settlement Co, 
with an expectation of making arrangements for a 
system of codperation in favor of the freedom of 
Kansas, with come of the friends of limitation in the 
South. 

A committee was appointed at the close of the 
meeting, to adopt measures to further the designs and 
operations of the League and Settlement Company, 
whose prospects appear so highly encouraging. 
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SLAVERY ABOLISHED IN PERU. 





Anorner South American State has washed its gar- 
ments from the stain ofslavery. New-Granada set the 
example in 1852, and has had no occasion since to repent 
having done so. Many of the blacks still retain the 
vices taught them while in a state of slavery, and ex- 
hibit some unpleasant traits of character, which arise 
very naturally from their having’ been once in that 


state, particularly a rather excessive ‘epirit of inde* ' 


pendence, which irritates those who once had absolute 
control over them, and makes them utter the wish, 
“that they were reduced slavery sgain,” but yet, I 
suspect they are very few indeed, who would delibe- 
rately vote for such return, and I am very certain that 
none of the freed ones would eonsent to it, not withstand- 
ing the alleged fact that “the blacks are far happier 
in slavery, than in freedom.” And now another 
State has followed the example of New-Granada, in 
setting free her slaves, and the manner of the emanci- 
pation is quite as summary as any abolitionist could 
desire. Castilla, having succeeded in revolutionizing 
the country, by defeating in battle the President 
Echinique, has among his first acts proclaimed free- 
dom to all the bondmen of the State. As the decree 
has some remarkable points in it, I translate it entire, 
as follows : 
“ ConsIDERING : 

“That it is due to justice, to restore to man his 
freedom. ~ 

“That one of the chief objects of the revolution of 
1854, was to recognize and guarantee the rights of 
humanity, oppressed, denied, and scorned by the trib- 
ute of the Indian, and slavery of the Negro. 

“That this obligation being satisfied in part, by the 
decree of July 5th, which released the natives from 
the burden of tribute, it still remains to complete it, 
by restoring their personal liberty to the slaves and 
serving-freedmen. 

“That if the Provisory Government delayed decree- 
ing liberty to the slaves till after it had destroyed the 
tyranny, it was because it desired not to excite dis- 
trust, respecting the indemnification due the masters, 
nor would it sully that act of justice to humanity, by in- 
ducing the slave to offer his life as the price of his liberty, 
in a civil war which he could not comprehend, even 
though he had not let alone political ideas while in a 
state of slavery. 

“That the ex-President : chinique: having, in his 
decree of Nov. last, demanded the blood of the slaves 
for two years, and disturbed the right of property, by 
the vague indemnity he offered, being only for those 
who would sell themselves to fight against the people, 
in his extremity—it would be a stain on the name of 
Peru, if the Provisory Government did not declare 
immediately the national principles, and condemn that 
new and horrible traffic in human blood. 

“* DecrEgs : 

“Sole Article—The men and women held until the 
present time, in Peru, as slaves, or serving-frecdmen, 
whether in that condition by sale or birth, and in 
whichever mode held in servitude, perpetual or tem- 
porary ;—all, without distinction of age, are, from this 
day, wholly and forever free. 

“ DECLARES : 

“Ist. That the Provisory Government, created by 
the people, restores, unconditionally, liberty to the 
slaves and servant fréedmen ; thus fulfilling, in a solemn 
manner, a duty of national justice, proclaimed by the 
revolution of 1854. 

“od. The old, the infirm, and those unfitted @r 
labor by any physical cause, at the time of regaining 
their liberty, shall be supported in a house of charity, 
which the Government must provide. 

3d. Only those slaves or servants shall be cebarred 
from freedom, who take up arms to sustain the tyran- 
ny of Don José Rufino Echinique, who made war 
against the liberties of the people. 

“Guarantees Tue Rights or Prorzrry : 

“ By assuming that fair prices shall be paid the own- 
ers of slaves, and patrons of serving-freedmen, on the 
following terms :” 

1st. (Debts to be paid in five years.) 

2d. (Bears interest at six per cent.) 

3d. and 4th. (Relate to form, ete, of notes issued. ) 

5th. Speaks of aiding the proprietors in obtaining 
‘a European emigration for reviving agriculture along 
the coast.’) 

6th. (Debt secured by national dues and customs. ) 

ith. (Urges the assistance of the proprietors in 
executing the decree.) ; 

“Given in the House of Supreme Government in 
Huaneayo, Dee. 34, 1854. « Ramon CastIcya.” 

Some things in the above plan of emancipation de- 
serve particular notice. 

Firet: The plan recognizes as a thing undisputed, 
the right of the slaves to freedom. For proof of this 
see the first three articles of the preamble. 

It also recognizes without discussion, the principle 
that the whole people ought to bear together the ex- 
penee of emancipating the slaves—a principle that is 
at least worthy of consideration in its application to 
slavery in the United States. 

Again,—the motive alleged by Castilla, in Art. 3d 
of the preamble, (I have italicised the passage, ) is cer- 
tainly a most noble one. That any leader of a revo- 
lution in South America, should refrain from using the 
slaves, when their aid was much needed, and his op- 
ponent was actually forcing them to fight his battles, 
from such a motive, is almost too much to believe, and 
if Castilla has spoken truly in this, he has few rivals 
in magnaminity, on this continent. 

The provision for the sick, maimed, ete, in Art. 2d, 
of the “ Deciazes,” 
to Castilla. 

The 5d Article of the same seems rather hand, 
when it is remembered that the slaves were hardly 
responsible fur what they did in fighting for Echinique. 

The 5th Article of the “ Guarantees, ETc.,” points to 
a fact, not very creditable to the people of the United 
States, namely, that while nearly all of these countries 
desire immigration, and very wiely, too, they want 
immigrants from Europe and not from the United 
States. Our country has a bad name in these parts, 
for filibustering, ete., and these people are afraid to 
have us come among them for that reason. 

The “servant-freedmen,” named above, are those 
who, by law, are free by birth, but have been kept in 
slavery in epite of law. 

The “tribute,” so called, exacted from the Indians, 
was a tax paid to the Papal Church, but seemed to be 
exacted as a tribute fro:n a conquered people. 

Panama, Feb, 14th, 1854. J. B. 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
LORD PALMERSTON PRIME MINISTER. 


is alike necessary and honorable 


Enotanp, Feb, 9, 1855. 
“NEW STATESMEN. 
‘We want the Good; the men of just intent, 
Lovers of right who will not wink on wrong,” 
Men of high principie and purpose strong, 

On Duty and the common welfare bent ; 

We want no longer,—we have had too long— 

The Siren-talkers false and eloquent, 

Mighty in word but paralysed in deed ; 
Too long the mere adventurers, whose aim 

Is self-advancement from their country’s need ; 
O party gamesters, hide yourselves for shame ! 

England calls out for Patriots good and true, 

—What if plebeian, eo they eave the State? 

Men to diplomacy and office new, 

Pure-hearted, and unhackneyed in debate. 
“M. F. T.” 

“Scorn not the sonnet;” the above, written for the 
passing day, and expressing the one thought proper 
to itself, by Turrer, might well stand in place of a 
column of narrative prose. English statesmen, or 
placemen, are pretty well used up. A very respecta- 
ble, and, on personal grounds, almost unimpeachable 
Cabinet, has been broken up, the administrative system 
having first failedintheir hands. This is premonitory 
of a greater break-up. Hence the bitternees which 
has been manifested by a portion of the London 
press, which has expressed the anger of second-rate 
placemen and placemen-expectant against Lord John 
Russell, because he would not epeak and act a lie, and 
so go dewn with the ship which Lord Aberdeen had 
insisted on running aground. The craft of Cabinet- 
making is in danger; the power of great families, di- 
rectly and indirectly exercised, is endangered ; “the 
departments,” those fat pastures for scions of the 
aristocracy, are in great danger of being invaded by 
outside barbariaus as bad as Muscovites. 

It is not from a short half-dozen of London da'ly 
papers that the real state of feeling and opinion is to 
be gained. The Post, of course, sees a heaven-born 
minister in Lord Palmerston. The Herald would save 
the nation by Derby and Disraeli. The poor, feeble 
Puseyite and Peelite Morning Chronicle would make 
demi-gods of the broken idole—Gladstone, Herbert, 
and Newcastle, and would equally banish to the 
Crimea—Disraeliand the wicked Lord John. The Times 
is j ust now, like a blind Sampson, striking furiously all 
round; storming at the aristocracy, and dooming it ; 
describing the nation as famous, and then reproaching 
the people because they are not famous ; and revealing 
its malignity by attacking Lord Jobn, and its ineon- 
sistency by advocating its old horror—Lord Palm- 





erston. ° 


_ Meanwhile, the people's press is improving the occa- 


sion, and while Lord this and Lord (hat is “sent fur,” 
and Lord Derby and Lord Lansdowne, Lord John Rus- 
sell and Lotd Palmerston, in succession, are “ sent for,” 
and are running hither and thither, and failing to con- 
struct, or re-construet, a Cabinet, we have respeetable 
country journals talking in this wise: 

“We fear it is for the country not to hope much 
from any combination that can possibly now be formed. 
We fear that, but for the fate of our army, it would be 
for the country rather to see with pleasure the break- 
down of every combination that our preeent political 
elements admit of. For what is the disease of the 
country! The disease of the coantry is that the pub- 
lic business in all its departments is under a system of 
incapable, yet exclusive aristocratic government. The 
grand use of our terrible misfortunes in the Crimea is, 
that they have revealed the rottenness of our aristo- 
cratic and exclusive system in one department. But 
our whole body-politic is eaten up with this disease ; 
and what every true well-wisher of Great Britain 
ought to desire 1s, that, as soon as possible, our aristo- 
cratic system of management may break down in every 
department. At present there swims at the top of the 
nation a separate little paddle of aristocracy—of whig, 
or Peelite, or tory lords, dukes, and baroneta, with 
their relatives—and it is the tradition of our politics 
that out of that puddle, and without going beyond the 
bounds of that puddle, all successive governments of 
Great Britain are to be formed. The best thing that 
can happen to Great Britain is to be convinced that 
these puddle-formed governments, though their com- 
binations should be varied til! Doomsday, will never 
do; and that, in fact, our system of exclusively aristo- 
cratic maragement must be permanently broken up, 
or we must nationally perish.” 

Thie, and much wholesome truth to the same pur- 
pose, These are the lessons which are being beaten 
into Englishmen by the circumstances of the hour. 
But, amidst all, the great misfortune is, the non-exist- 
ance of a well-compacted national party in the House 
of Commons; and here, again, we have to lament the 
suicidal errors of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, by 
which they are well nigh lost to their country. 

Very long “explanations” were given in Parliament 
last evening; but they amount to little; they chiefly 
show what was known before—the extreme difficulty 
of forming an administration, and that the party- 
leaders were not a little embarrassed—that Lord 
Derby first sought Lord Palmerston, and was willing 
to accept, with him, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney 
Herbert—that Disraeli was, in a sort, willing to eub- 
mit to be shelved—that Lord Palmerston professed to 
be not unwilling to act with Lord Derby, but that the 
brace of Peelites declined. 

As it is, Lord Palmerston takes the place of Lord 
Aberdeen, as Chief; Lord Panmure is War Minister, 
vice the Duke of Neweastle, with Mr. Layard as 
Sub; Mr. Sidney Herbert—Home Minister, vice Lord 
Palmerston; and Earl Granville—President of the 
Council, vice Lord John Russell. In fine, Lord Aber- 
deen, the Duke of Neweastle, asd Lord John Russell 
being out, Lord John Russell's wishes and opinions are 
adopted and realized, but he is victimized. 

Is the Palmerston Ministry veritably Palmerston- 
ian }—that is, as Palmerston is popularly apprehended 
in England and on the Continent? Doultful, very 
doubtful. Certain, that Lord Palmerston, with Lord 
John Russell, was desirous of prosecuting the war 
with vigor, and with an eye to serious and large 
eventualities ; but certain, also, that the Earl of Aber- 
deen and the Peelites were for compressing the war as 
far as possible, and chiefly concurred to obtain a 
speedy peace, of course “honorable” to their appre- 
hension. Will Palmerston, thus understood, be a real 
Chief? Very doubtful; for Mr. Gladstone remains, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert remains. 
and jong association, from common religious prin- 
ciples sincerely held, are one, one with the Duke off 
Newcastle from *he same causes. These men are held 
together by bonds stronger than those of ordinary 


These men, from early 


ered the conflagration. A hose cat came up and y 


firemen unrolled the hose and led it to a hydrant | 


Having screwed it thereon, they concluded that the 
fire would end in smoke, and unscrewed and role, it 
up again. Several Irish and Continental ladies More 
or less dressed, gazed idly from the windows. Anot),,. 
hose-cart came. Number Twenty-One next Appeared 
while far in the distance, trandling vigorously j.,, 
Sixth Avenue, and impelled by the shouts of (h, fens, 
man, came Number Forty. A sturdy p licens, 
crossed the street and reconnoitred from the toy of : 
pile of garbage; but recommended a cessation of 0 
erations, “though,” he half regretfully continued te 
the men of Number Twenty-one, “'twould do the oj 
shell good to wash it out.” Then everybody graduall, 
departed, while a dirty, sleepy old Irishman, w},, 
might well represent the genius of the place, lojteras 
half-awake, out from the door and inquired wha 
the fuss was about / 
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than 
country Sabbath, by as much as the roar of Mamrn., 
during the week islouder. In this city it is like ¢), 
den cessatiofr of a long cannonade. The stony Br 
way is empty, or occupied only by a solitary hac}; 
buggy; or by a funeral. The fearful screams , 
newsboys rise into most disagreeable prominence. 
being softened by the thnnder of the 
From daylight to dinner time, their yells disty, 
sleep, the meditations, or the worship of quict | 
To a stranger from the rural districts, these dj 
cries are hateful enough. There are two oth 
liarities which a eojourner in the city would r ti 
the police and the funerals. The police of N 
with their glazed cape, tightly-buttoned bly 
and the uniform trouser, grey with one blue stri; 
particularly with their ubiquity impress ono » 
idea of an absolute governm:nt, as nearly as 
extant in America. They are nearly «!}! siout 
men, with good faces and a reliable look. Th: y 
up and down the streets with a respectable d, ~ 
like fathers of families, walking abroad to wate}, 
the prosperity of the common we a'th. Some ¢ 
oceupy no unenviable post. There iz usually 
guard at the crossing in Broadway between Stews 
and the Irving House ; some gentleman in decay 
cumstances, perhaps chosen for his good man: . 
enjoys the pleasure of assisting numberless fair |, 
aghast at streams of mud, or the coucouree of Iyribey 
ing stages and drayr, across the Styx of the st, 


A New-York Sabbath is « more marked day «J 


week-dar 


Dog-whip in hand, he majestically waves back 
obedient drivers, who draw up in haste befo 
visible barrier ; and with a queer official imita: 
Moses of old, he leads the occupant of the delicate 
tan-colored gaiters unharmed across, and betwe 
pent-up aggregations of the living lide. Policemer 
pervade the whole city: in the fashionable Fifth A 
enue; ip the filthy Hook; in the busivess-strcets a 
the gambling-houses; everywhere appear these | 
cvated angels of preventive and punitive justic 
In the country, nobody sees the constable patr 
up and down the village to apprehend any casua! | 
thief. 
upon definite and urgent occasions 


He is undistinguishable and invisible cxcept 
The countrymar 
is hardly cognizant of the presence of Law, as a pow 
er, and as active, except for the occasional justic 

or other civil traneacticn. 
lice is a quick and startling evidence that here, in | 


But this ever-proseat 


city, men abound who are ready and desirous to: 
der, rob, steal and swindle ; 
about; that only constant and urgent compres: 


that crime is rampant 


keeps it from destructive outbursts, and not even | 
always, as the savage fight among the “ fighting-nier 
as they are called, ast Sunday morning, in wh 
ex-policemman assisted, shows, 

The funerals, aleo, are a noticeable, and ea 





placemen, and their influence, in the present transi- 
tional state of parties, and of the country itself, will 
be great in the Cabinet. It would be too great and 
too daring a thing for Palmerston to grasp at the kind 
of popular chieftainship, or dictatorship, if you will, 
which the crisis suggests to some minds, fie 
question, Lord Palmerston as Prime Minister is accept- 
able to the general mind. 
him and in his abilities. 


| 
There is strong faith in | 
| 


There are enlightened lib- 





; man. 





erals who dietrust, Lut they are a very emall minority. 
The new War Minister is personally an excellent | 
It adds to the strangeness of the developments 
that it was with him Lord John Russell privately ad- 
vised, late last Autumn. He was some twelve years in 
the army, and three years Secretary at War. He will 
not be well known in the United States as Lord Pan- 
mure, but will be recognized as the Hon. Fox Maule, 
the frieod of Dr. Chalmers, the advocate of the Free 
Church of Scotland, the supporter of religious insti- 
tutions, the President of the Edinburgh Bible Society. 
He has been a consistent liberal in politics, but is not 
up to the ballot point. Mr. Layard’s position and 
functions in the War Department are not quite defined. 
He has great knowledge and strong convictions, 
and we have to hope he will stand the test which will 
now try his moral courage. 

Parliament adjofros for a week, in which the lesser 
appointments will be settled, and Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Herbert will have to be reéleected: the one is 
popular in the small Borough of Tiverton, the other is 
paramount and popular in the little Wiltshire Borough 
of Wilton. 

Foreign intelligence is decidedly more warlike from 
every quarter. There is no news from the Crimea; 
but too much reason to fear that there are immense 
supplies of food, medicine, clothing, and houses at 
Balaklava, and houselezs and perishing men before 
Sevastopol. 

-e-+ ———— 
A COLORED MAN CANNOT HEAR GEN. HOUS.- 
TON IN NEW-YORK. 


To rae Epirors of THe INDEPENDENT : 

Near the hour at which General Houston’s lecture 
was to commence this evening, I went to Niblo’s Hall, 
deeply anxious to hear him on the subject of the 
“American Indians.” 

At the entrance on Broadway, 1 offered my money 
to the first clerk. He said to me, “ You must pay in- 
side.” I went inside and there offered my money, 
when I was told by the ticket-receiver, ‘“ You must 
get a ticket outside.” I returned and bought a ticket 
for which I paid fifty cents; on my return I handed 
it to the receiver, and was about to pass in when he 
said to me, “I cannot pass you”! 

At this moment Gen. Houston and a number of gen- 
tlemen passed in, and the ticket-man exclaimed, “Gen- 
tlemen, will any of you pass this man?” Several 
looked me full in the face, but there was no response. 
After the party had passed in, the man said to me: 
“My orders are not to pass colored persons.” 

Can you inform me, sirs, who gave such orders / 

J. W. C. Pansineton. 

February 19th, 1855. 

P. S.—I feel desirous to koow where the difficulty 
liee, as I have had no obstacles to encounter in attend- 
a lecture before this seazon. J. W.C. P. 


Our City Column. 


Semper paratus should apparently be the motto of 
firemen and housekeepers in New-York City. Nothing 
strikes a stranger more forcibly than the fact that al- 
moet no day in the year passes without an alarm of fire. 

In the country, everybody runs to A fire. In New- 
York, the firemen of the vicinity run, but people gen- 
erally go on minding their own business. Some fires 
are fearful; others are funny. One in the Sixth Av- 
enue, which we happened to see a day or two since, 
was a specimen of the last class. It is well known 
that most houses in the city, instead of being built to 
live in, are built to rent; one of these was the scene 
of danger. It was five stories high, each story being 
of about six feet “ between jointa,” with two rooms 
across the front, and a sort of edgeways entrance- 
door and stair-case, about two feet wide. From two 
of the windows about haif-way up the front, came 
moderate portions of smoke, among which, leaning 
cooly and comfurtably over the window-sil), sat a Ger- 
man, also smoking, so that it might have been doubted 
whether the fire or the German was to be “ put out.” 
Nobody cried “Fire,” nor did any bell ring; indeed, 
only a somewhat curious researeh would have discov- 





| Various cemeterica. 


} 1M position. 


pleasant spectacle, on a city Sunday, There is cor: 
certainly, but not without hope, and peaceful « 
tion of future happiness, at a country funeral 


Tl 
mourners are sincere, and the eyn pathy is ei: 
The ceremonies are decorous, and the dead is r 
bered. but it is impossible to look with other f 
than these of disgust upon the Sabbath-funerals tha 
weekly come down Broadway, on their way to 
The hearse { 
coaches charges down the long and 
full trot, is 
the grave. 


with its train 
empty street at 
hurried across the water and onwar 
When the interment is completed, the 
hurry back and charge up the strect again, in d 
quick time. The reason is obvious; there ar 


than five hundred deaths per weck in New-York—n¢ 


and his gang look at the matter in a business 

the quicker they can despatch each funeral, the mor 
people per diem they can bury. The spirit « 
whole transaction is one of haste and heartlesen 
It is as if the survivors, being people of great bus 
enterprise, buried their dead out of their sight w 
the smallest possible waste of time; as if the epeculs 
tions of the departed being now ended, they, his for 


; mer partuers, wound up all matters, of money or m 


ory, connected with him, with a like economy of tin 
and thought, and turned again to living and pract 
matters. 

We lately 
city people) “mock-auetion” establishments, with t! 
purpose of satisfying our own curiosity and tha 
other people. 


entered a number of the well-kuov: 


These villainous traps exist by a suffer 
ance incomprehensible to us, for they are sulely swit 
ling concerna, and must, we imagine, be abatable | 
some practicable exertion of municipal authority. V 
wonder at the almost daily accounts of strang: 
fleeced in these holes, Yet wedo not wondereo mu 
at green countrymen, thus handled, for we know 
sundry cases where men of worship and high sta: 
have permitted themselves to be subjected to the sat 
The mock-auction shops are littl 
opening fiom the sidewalk, about ten feet by twe 
with a counter, and a ecreen shutuiny off the ba 
The stock 


consists of a few *‘ bogus” watches, and some jewd 


part of the room. of the esiablishr 
of the same material, and sometimes of a smal! « 
tion of books and sundries. The gang is composed 
an auctioneer and half-a-dozen wretches as decoy | 
ders. As we enter the door, there is a sort o 
among the crew. One of them picks up a rick 
looking watch from the count+r, examines it, wh eye 
about it to his neighbor, lays it down again. 
other and another do the same. The auctioneer c! 
ters away with new activity in his horrid saw-|. 
voice, overworn and ruined with dissipation, aud 
limited vocal competition with the thunder ot 
street. Upon careful observation, we notice that 
song—for its monotony and the curious half rhyt! 
variety of the cries and interjections entitle it 
name—is not like that of bona fide auctioneers. 
only a sort of chanting gabble, with an cccus 
“hup!” or “oh!” intended to represent the 
fessional “going, gone!” and interspersed wit! 
names of the successive bids, and emphasize 
slaps on the counter with a dirty leather str 
place of the traditional hammer. A “ touter’’ | 

the watch, which is bought in again by the auc! 

as not having brought its value. 
of the kind are performed... We make no atte) 
trade, although bidden to partake of the ente' 
ments of the place wita an ardor that shows eurit* 
ness in the crew of swindlers, if not honesty — 
ridiculous imposition begins to amuse us, and our !* 
shows it, for the scoundrel-auctioneer suddenly #*** 
us, with an angry oath, “ What we want there!” Lp 
our replying with affability that we dida’t inte? ' 
trade, hut merely to see how they did business, be 

us to clear out, and be somethinged— with the fre 
half of which injunction we readily cowply. 

The mock-auction dens are recognizable by nee 
small size, uncomfortable look, the peculiarly -¢i'8) 
red flag that hangs over the door, the above-deser!0" 
peculiar song or chant by the highpriest of the place, 
and by the villainous aspect of the inmates. The} 
are seedy, bearded, Jewish, down-lookixg, blear-ey® 


Several op: 

















dirty, tobacco-chewing, unwholesome and uaocomfort 
able generally. Perhaps none of our readers nee! advi 
about such matters; but it can do no harm to svgé™ 
chat it is a safe rule for strangers 1 New-York 5° 
attend auctions at all, unless they have good | for 
tion about the parties concerned. 


A 
ee 


JOHN A: GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff Stree! 
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